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BOUT that time, the 

old Egyptians, al- 
ready adept in the use of 
colors, both as dyes and 
paints, discovered varnish. 
It is because of the var- 
nish that the inscriptions 
in palaces, temples and 
sepulchres have survived 
to reveal to modern man 
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LOOO Years B.C. 


the story of an ancient 
civilization. 

Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, 
Varnish, Lacquer or Brushes —, 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





. 


APPY NEW YEAR to the whole 
samananieic family! 
oOo 


E hegin in this issue a serial story 

by Eden Phillpotts, the distin- 
guished English“ novelist, which will run 
through three issues. This is only a taste 
of the fine stories that are coming 
throughout the rest of the school year. 
We don’t want to give it all away in ad- 
vance, but in the January 21 issue will ap- 
pear an announcement of editorial plans 
for the next semester, which we commend 
to your attention. 


a 
WING to the fact that the second 
issue of December was omitted, 
there is more than the usual gap in time 
between the current events covered in 
issue and the date of publication. Because 
of holiday interruptions, this number was 
prepared before Christmas, so that it may 
reach our readers promptly after New 
Year’s. - 


N pages 6 and 7 appears the third 

of the “Surveying Your Commun- 
ity’ series now running in THE 
SCHOLASTIC as a supplement to the 
“Problems of America” series. It is 
voted to public health, and should be of 
special interest to classes, schools and 
clubs which are planning to compete in 
the Community Service contest of the 
Scholastic Awards. Remember that the 
closing date for a is March 12. 


N the next issue will appear two fea- 

tures of special interest to students of 
civics. There will be another “problem” 
article, this time on “Municipal Govern- 
ment,” by Dr. Kenneth Wallace Cole- 
grove, associate professor of political sci- 
ence in Northwestern University and 
author of “American Citizens and Their 
Government.” It will sketch the history 
of city government in the United States 
and discuss illuminatingly the recent 
movements in that field, such as com- 
mission government and the city manager 

system. Also, the fourth in THE 
SCHOLASTIC’s debate series for the 
year—complete briefs and references on 
“Compulsory Automobile Liability In- 
surance,” a live question that is being de- 
bated this winter by all the high schools 
in Wisconsin. 


A‘: you omnes “The Library 
Table” (page 25)? It gives a 
monthly summary of a great variety of 
important current articles from the best 
magazines. It will be worth your while to 
glance these over and then spend an eve- 
ning in the library reading more fully the 
articles that most interest you. 
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Beebe’s Marine Expedi- 
tions Produce Unique 
Art Studies as Well 
as Scientific Findings 


than minnows,” said William Beebe, scien- 

tific explorer, upon his return from the Arc- 
turus expedition to the Sargasso Sea. Evidently, 
he has since not only perfected his own technic 
for under-sea scouting, but has trained his as- 
sistants to wander around, without fear of hos- 
tile sharks. Certainly, Helen Damrosch Tee-Van, 
an artist member of the Beebe expedition, emerged 
from the depths about the coral reefs off Haiti 
with a goodly lot of pictorial plunder. Mrs. Tee- . 
Van followed Mr. Beebe’s method of observation 
by descending into the sea in a bathing suit, thus 
allowing her hands and feet the greatest possible 
freedom. Her head was protected by a specially 
designed diving helmet with a large window through which 
the marine life might be studied. She made her notes on a 
zinc plate with a lead pencil. The water color paintings, 
made from the sketches, of the under-sea life will be trans- 
literated into designs for silk, thus affording an unexpected 
by-product of the Beebe expedition. Mrs. Tee-Van’s work 
also includes studies of the Haitian landscape. The other two 
artists with the Beebe expedition, Vladimir Perfielieff and 
Frederick Church, are exhibiting simultaneously with Mrs. 
Tee-Van at the Ainslie Art Galleries in New York City. 

The pictorial work of these artists is an indication of the 

range of Beebe’s imagination in preparing to record the sci- 


GG Stine mi Pooh! They're no more dangerous 


entific findings of his expeditions. During Beebe’s Haitian 
expedition he found 280 different species of fish, most of 
them never before seen. He describes one monster which 
was a transparent cannibal as a “traveling aquarium” in 
which he saw about 300 captive fish. Another fish, “the 
demoiselle,” wore brilliant yellow with brilliant blue beneath 
as an afternoon costume, while in the evening the demoiselle 
gradually changed from a coal gray to dark vertical bands. 
William Beebe has ever been the conqueror of the strange. 
He commenced with the study of birds and was encouraged 
in his monumental work on Pheasants, by Theodore Roose- 
velt. The study of pheasants led him to explore remote fast- 
nesses of the earth; he became an aviator and 
served in the Great War; he established a scien- 
tific station at Kartabo in British Guiana, and 
gave us a series of intimate impressions of jungle 
life; he outfitted the yacht Noma and sailed to 
the Galapagos Islands where he observed birds 
and reptiles and began his studies of marine life; 
then followed the adventure of the Arcturus to 
penetrate the Sargasso Sea, where he found, not 
imprisoned galleons, but. “brought in deep-sea 
fish with more electric lights on them than a 
Broadway sign.” 

Beebe’s theory and practice is best stated in his 
own words: “Emotional appreciation may go 
hand in hand with truth, and science will take 
no harm.” 


The two paintings by Mrs. Tee-Van illustrated on this 

page, showing a native scene in Haiti and the sub- 

marine vegetation and fish life near the coral reefs, are 

reproduced by courtesy of the artist and of the Ainslie 
Galleries, New York. 
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The Red Dragon 


By Eden Phillpotts 


the very heart of a world gone mad, there sat a 

gigantic man hard by the church door of St. 
Gudule. His watchful eye ftashed at the spectacle be- 
fore him; his ear drank in the rumble and roar of a 
thousand harsh throats; and he showed one shining, 
canine tooth in a sneer, and proceeded with his labour, 
which was the polishing of a sword. 

Summer clouds, up in sunny crests and pinnacles 
against the August blue, mimicked, with aerial splen- 
dour, the towers and turrets of a city which lay spread 
beneath them. The shadows of the clouds swept onward 
over Brussels, casting flying interspaces of purple gloom 
on red roofs and fantastic gables ; on open places of the 
mart; on great squares set aside for pomp and pleas- 
ure; on gold-capped spires, fretting the sky with gauzy 
wonders of workmanship; on that crowning Gothic mir- 
acle where, to a vane full four hundred feet above the 
Town House, there leapt aloft a magic vision of Brus- 
sels lacework frozen into stone. 

And, between the cloud-shadows, early morning sun- 
shine brightened the fair capital of Brabant, added a 
gleam of gold to the harvests ripening without the city 
walls, set the air dancing in the narrow, gabled streets, 
and made a frenzied populace seck 


Pane very oe in the midst of chaos, self-possessed at 


Then Cardinal Granvella departed, while the Regent 
Duchess, Margaret of Parma, breathed a sigh of satis- 
faction upon his downfall, and felt her own power the 
safer. For a moment the persecution of the heretics was 
lulled, and a day came when the reformers, rapidly 
gaining strength, struck their first blow back, in that 
iconoclastic outburst which began at Antwerp, during 
the Prince of Orange’s absence, and spread, as the sea 
over a broken dyke, to Ghent, to Tournay, to Valen- 
ciennes. The furious beggars’ cry, “Vivent les gueur!” 
roared like a hurricane through the sacred places ; tem- 
ple after temple was robbed of all its beauties; thou- 
sands of marble saints, hundreds of priceless pictures, 
were torn from niche and wall in one terrific massacre 
of art. 

And now, under the summer clouds, rose a murmur 
of pending rebellion in Brussels itself. Panic ran like 
fire through the Palace; while Madame of Parma, des- 
pite her moustache and iron will, proved a woman at 
heart—and a very frightened woman. The humming of 
the hornet heretics had in truth an ugly sound and not 
a few Catholics were already flown, while as for the 
priests, they trembled before their sanctuaries. 

Against which stormy background stood grimly out 
the giant soldier, rubbing rust 





the shade. 


Now the man polished his long 
sword near St. Gudule’s Church 
door more than three hundred and 
fifty years ago; and though sum- 
mer sunlight has grown no cooler 
during the interval of time, yet 
another famous _heat-dispensing 
centre may certainly be considered 
to have suffered some diminution 
of temperature, for Hell was 
deemed hotter by many degrees 
when Philip II of Spain imposed 
his holy Inquisition through the 
length and breadth of the Nether- 
lands. 





Where—? 


The mystery of the hiding place of 
the Red Dragon—the great Mexican 
diamond—challenges the skill of the 
amateur detective. Though stripped 
and searched, Manrique had, carried 
a secret dispatch for his king. Could 
he hide a jewel worth a king’s ran- 
som from men who plotted to seize it? 
Perhaps you can solve the mystery by 
following the few clues given. 

This exciting tale of mystery and 
adventure, from the book “Peacock 
House,” is reprinted through special 
arrangement with the Macmillan 
Company, authorized publishers. 








from his blade. He sat before his 
own house-door, and if he trem- 
bled, it was with anger. This man 
belonged to the conquerors, and 
his extraordinary size rendered 
him remarkable apart from the 
massive strength and defiant car- 
riage of his head. A famous pecu- 
liarity of some among Raphael’s 
Madonnas might have been ob- 
served in Feria Manrique’s eyes: 
pupil and iris seemed of one hue 
only, a flashing black; while, for 
the rest, his face was brown as a 
roasted coffee-bean, his inky hair 
and beard were already grizzled. 
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From time to time the soldier of Spain listened to an 
unquiet droning of distant crowds hurrying this way 
and that; then he returned to his labour and continued 
to polish the long sword. Other armour stood beside 
him, and, notable amongst the pieces, were a helmet, 
with open casque, and a long Spanish breast plate of 
the sort called “peascod.” 

Manrique, as he rubbed the well-known armourer’s 
mark at his blade-hilt, addressed words to the weapon: 
“T never counted to have taken thee from thy scabbard 
more, save in play. Juan de Tora made thee at Toledo 
—made thee to drink soldiers’ blood, as thou hast; and 
now thy point, that ripped the life out of fighting men 
where the legion roamed, seems like to prick the doub- 
lets of base mechanics and this Netherlandish vermin, 
making stir from their holes like angry rats. Of a truth, 
faggots had been better, or the hangman’s hemp—not 
a soldier’s steel. Thou that hast let the spirit out of 
heroes, art in sore case to play the part of a mere 
devil’s prong for damned souls. And yet, methinks, if 
the churches be in danger, ’tis well, in God’s name, thou 
shouldst grow bright again. The enemy of the Most 
High—the destroyer of the sacred images of the saints 
—is food for thee, hero or slave.” 

He rubbed the great blade as he spoke: few of the 
Royalists and Catholics felt such little fear as he; yet 
no more than others did he know what the maddened 
people would do that day. All of Brussels who had in- 
clined their ears to the new doctrines from Switzerland 
and Germany were alive and abroad, fired with the re- 
ports of the image-breaking elsewhere. 

A party of Netherlanders and Walloons traniped sing- 
ing and shouting past Manrique as he polished his 
armour. They cast sour looks at the steel, but did not 
molest the soldier, and, while he spat and crossed him 
self, they tramped onward, led by a greasy, red-capped 
giant clad in leather and bearing a great sledge upon 
his shoulder. Behind him followed members of all those 
fifty-two guilds into which Brussels’ artisans were at 
that time divided. The gardeners carried their picks, 
the armourers their hammers, the weavers and tapestry- 
makers—they whose gorgeous fabrics made Europe 
wonder—pressed forward, with clothiers and mercers, 
upon their more warlike leaders. All were in deadly 
earnest, and the insurrection grew amain. At the Palace 
noble seigneurs were exhausting their powers of argu- 
ment and persuasion on the Duchess. She designed to 
fly to Mons; and since three in the morning the great 
lords had been urging her to abandon so weak a reso- 
lution. 

Manrique turned to his work as the clatter. of the 
mob died away; but a minute later a horse’s hoofs 
clanged on the cobble-stones, and looking up he beheld 
no less a man than Count Mena de Velasco—a cham- 
berlain of the Court and an individual at that time in 
high favour with Armenteros, the Duchess’s right hand. 
Mena de Velasco was, upon every count, a tolerable ras- 
cal—a power withal, and a pretty statesman whose 
familiarity with Machiavelli’s doctrines qualified him 
handsomely for the conduct of minor deviltries and small 
intrigues ; but one whose intellect was not of a strength 
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to cope with any concern of moment. The Count had a 


_ guard of two men-at-arms, and Manrique exchanged a 


word with them while they looked with some approval 
at the old soldier’s operations. Then, to his surprise, 
the Count pulled up, and in a moment had dismounted. 
His business was evidently with Feria Manrique. 

“The heretics have drawn thy sword from his sheath, 
Manrique?” inquired the grandee, with a sharp look at 
the soldier. 

“Aye, my lord. Its scabbard is no place for a Span- 
iard’s sword while we live in this land.” 

“And yet the King gave thee a special license to put 
it up for ever, and also filled thy purse?” 

“True, my good lord. His godlike Majesty suffered 
me to eat the bread of idleness. It may be thou knowest 
the fame of the dispatch I bore from Cardinal .Gran- 
vella even to the Court of Spain—how, though griev- 
ously maimed and stripped to the skin by the King’ 8 
enemies, I yet came safely off; neither did any man’s 
eye see the secret packet till it lay before the King 
alone?” 

“Truly, Manrique, ’tis the fame of that magic exploit 
hath brought me hither. Thou art, as I think, a right 
Catholic; but is it true thou hast a wife of the 
Walloons?” 

“TI had, Seigneur, but she died long since in her bed 
at Mons. There, by the King’s bounty, I dwelt ere I 


came to Brussels; and now my soul sickens at the heres- 
ies that draw this land to hell, and I would fain fight 
again or turn my back and hasten home to die where I 


was born, in Castile.” 

“And now, Manrique, is it true that the secret of 
your achievement transpired not, and that no man, his 
Majesty alone excepted, ever learned how thou hadst 
performed a feat that seemed hardly less than a mir- 
acle?” 

“Not so, my lord; the King was no exception. I of- 
fered him my secret, but he would none of, it. ‘Nay, 
friend,’ quoth he, piercing me with the eyes once seen 
never to be forgotten. ‘Nay—keep thy trick a secret. 
It may serve thee again; and, for me, I have mysteries 
enough of my own breeding. Depart in peace with thy 
reward, and let no man have right to demand of thee 
the manner in which thou hast thus served thy King.’ ” 

“But how like you the thought of making good his 
Majesty’s prophecy? There’s work for thee at the 
Palace waiting thy word. The Duchess flies to Mons 
within an hour, for I much doubt whether ’tis in the 
power of Admiral Horn, Count Egmont, or even the 
Prince, to modify her determination. And with her will 
travel the Court and notable dames and high ladies not 
a few. Now, from much dismay and confusion inciden- 
tal to this present terror ariseth an enterprise, and ’tis 
from the Countess de Mirando I am come.” 

Manrique’s dark eyes sparkled. 

“T have fought under her lord,” he said. 

“She knows it well, and likewise the special fame of 
your adventure with the dispatch. Therefore she bids 
me to seek you. The Countess hath a: marvellous fine 
diamond, of European repute. *Tis a gem indeed worth 

(Continued on Page’29) 
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The Versatility of Eden 


66 E go on the roller coaster to 

buy a dime’s worth of fear,” 
said Graham Wallas, explaining our 
need of occasionally taking out for an 
airing emotions inherited from ances- 
tors who lived in a world where danger 
threatened on every side. In our safe, 
sane and business-like modern world 
even fear is for sale! 

But not all of us buy it at amuse- 
ment parks. It can be purchased too 
at bookstores—and is, as you will find 
if you ask. any bookseller whether 
mystery stories are popular. Perhaps 
that is why many people who do not 
know Eden Phillpotts’ high rating as 
a serious novelist are thoroughly famil- 
iar with his mystery stories. 


Yet mystery stories do not always 
appeal to our emotions. Sometimes 
their appeal is to our intellect and we 
read the book as if we were playing 
a game, with the author as our invisi- 
ble opponent. The object of the game 
is, of course, to solve the mystery be- 
fore it is unraveled for us. The author 
endeavors to keep us from guessing 
the secret until the end. Both author 
and reader must observe certain rules 
in this game. The reader must not 
peep at the end, however exciting the 
story may become; the author must 
place all clues clearly in sight, how- 
ever he may distract our attention from 
them or make them appear valueless. 
The odd thing about the game is that 
if we win we're always just a bit dis- 
appointed. We feel that we’re ever so 
good and that the wool can’t be pulled 
over our eyes, but somehow we feel a 
bit cheated too. The author isn’t so 
much after all! we tell ourselves. 

Mr. Phillpotts has written mystery 
stories of both types. The Red Red- 
maynes is an instance of the emotional 
type of mystery. Mark Brendon, a 
detective from Scotland Yard, on a fish- 
ing trip on Phillpotts’ favorite Dart- 
moor, is called in by a Mrs. Pendean, 
whose amazing beauty has already in- 
terested him, to solve the mystery of 
her husband’s sudden disappearance. 
Starting rather mildly with a simple 
disappearance, the book progresses 
through a series of blood-curdling mur- 
ders to a climax that for pure horror 
could hardly be surpassed. Even the 
strongest-minded reader will find him- 
self glancing hastily about as he fin- 
ishes this book, and wondering whether 


By Ruth Fuller Sergel 


that sound might have been a stealthy 
foot on the stair. 

The Mystery of the Gray Room is 
an example of the second type of 
mystery, which Phillpotts handles as 
skillfully as the first. It concerns a cer- 
tain room at Chadlands, the home of 
Sir Walter Lenox. The room is finished 
in grey and is flooded with sunlight. It 
has curious old furniture and a stately 
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EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Who combines so successfully the writing of 

modern mysteries, historical romances, and 

profound realistic studies of the Dartmoor 
yeomanry. 


bed such as kings might have slept in. 
But the room is never used. It is sup- 
posed to be haunted because two peo- 
ple who slept in it have been found 
dead. * Tom May, son-in-law of the 
owner, amazed that such ancient stuff 
and nonsense should still be respected, 
‘insists on trying out the room. The 
old tradition is fulfilled. In the morn- 
ing he is dead. A famous detective, 
called in to solve the crime, asks to be 
left alone in the room for ten minutes. 
He too is found dead. The father of 
Tom, a religious fanatic, demands the 
right to stay in the room to exorcise 
the evil spirits which he believes in- 
habit it. He too is a victim of the grey 
room. The mystery challenges the clev- 
erest of amateur sleuths. 

When one considers his mysteries one 
inevitably thinks of Eden Phillpotts 
with Chesterton and A.A. Milne, fel- 
low Englishmen who have written en- 


Phillpotts 


grossing mysteries. But when one con- 
siders the bulk of his work, it is with 
Hardy and George Eliot that we com- 
pare him. 

Like them, Phillpotts loves to show 
the effect of the environment in which 
they live upon simple English country- 
folk. He writes of the people of Dart- 
moor. He knows the moors and per- 
ceives all their beauty and desolation 
and the power they hold over the lives 
of those who live close to them. Some 
of his best known books are Children 
of the Mist, The River, The Secret 
Woman, The Whirlwind, The Por- 
treeve, and Children of Men. 

In all the foregoing books we find 
certain common qualities. All concern 
everyday country folk; all make use 
of the sub-plot, carrying on in alter- 
nating chapters, the account of the for- 
tunes of primary and secondary sets of 
characters; all make use of the peas- 
ant chorus—that is of neighboring 
farmers and housewives, whose shrewd, 
pungent comments carry forward the 
movement and explain the action. Usu- 
ally the plot presents the familiar tri- 
angle—two men love the same woman 
or two women the same man. But with 
these Dartmoor people, played upon as 
they are by superstitions and prejudice, 
the plot achieves individuality. 

Phillpotts’ life, rich in experiences, 
has supplied him with a bountiful store 
of material on which to draw for 
mystery stories or for his serious 
novels of Dartmoor. He was born sixty- 
five years ago in India where his father 
was a captain in the British army. 
Educated in England, he entered busi- 
ness as a clerk at the age of seventeen. 
Then for the following ten years he 
gave his days to business and his eve- 
nings to creative art, trying succes- 
sively the stage, painting, and then 
journalism. His first novel, Children 
of the Mist, published in 1897 and 
laid in the Lorna Doone country, was 
a best seller both in England and 
America. In the thirty years since, he 
has continued the Dartmoor series, in- 
terspersing it with occasional books of 
verse, fantastic tales and mystery 
stories. His latest book, Peacock 
House, published this year, contains in 
addition to the mystery-adventure story 
reprinted in this issue, some excellent 
examples of the occult type of mystery 
tale. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


Surveying Your Community 
III. The Health of a Great City 


ms Cleveland Hospital and Health 
Survey was made at the request of 
the Cleveland Hospital Council at a 
cost of $53,000. Funds for it were ap- 
propriated from the Community Fund. 
The committee selected Dr. Haven Em- 
erson, former Health Commissioner of 
New York City, and professor of pub- 
lic health administration in Columbia 
University, as director. A staff of 
trained experts and specialists lent by 
several national health bodies was or- 
ganized and began work in November, 
1919. The findings and recommenda- 
tions were published in an extensive re- 
port, consisting of eleven parts, in De- 
cember, 1920. mt 

Why did Cleveland need such a sur- 
vey, or, as Dr. Emerson states it, “the 
luxury of a diagnosis?” Simply because 
communities are often like individuals. 
When an individual feels ill he em- 
ployes a physician to make a diagnosis. 
A community diagnosis was invited in 
this case, “to detect the presence of all 
factors affecting health and to formu- 
late all practical and economical meas- 
ures to decrease disease and increase 
health.” The diagnostic methods used 
were similar to those of the regular 
medical practitioner; that is, history 
taking, physical examination, labora- 
tory analysis. A course of treatment was 
prescribed, and public health physicians 
were appointed to follow up and see 
that the community “took its medi- 
cine.” This was the aim of the Survey. 
Cleveland has been “convalescing” ever 
since. 


Environment and Sanitation 

Cleveland, founded in 1796, incor- 
porated as a village in 1815, and 
chartered as a city in 1836, is the 
largest city of Ohio and the fifth in size 
in the United States, its population in 
January, 1920, being 796,836. 

A vigorous, educated, ambitious type 
of early settlers gave a distinctive char- 
acter to Cleveland’s early existence, and 
the junction of coal and iron with a 
favorable harbor and excellent rail and 


water transport, combined with a rich. 


farming country and fortunate climate, 
have brought to Cleveland the indus- 
trious immigrant and the laborer from 
our Southern states until it now repre- 
sents as typical an American city as 
can be found, with the excellences and 
shortcomings in government, living 
standards, and accomplishments which 





Social Diagnosis 


This description of the Cleveland 
Health and Hospital Survey is con- 
densed from the admirable reports of 
the Survey published by the Cleveland 
Hospital Council. Cleveland deserves 
credit for its willingness to submit it- 
self to this kind of searching criticism, 
and it should be clearly understood 
that the conditions herein described 
existed in 1919-20, and do not repre- 
sent the present situation. 

The Survey Outline is adapted by 
permission from Elmer's ‘Technique of 
Social Surveys.” Students should re- 
member that the Cleveland Survey was 
a highly technical professional research. 
While they cannot emulate it, the 
questions given will help them to learn 
something definite about the health of 
their own communities. 











alternately make us proud and morti- 
fied. There is no good reason to believe 
that the age and race composition of 
Cleveland have been materially modified 
in recent years unless it be by the ad- 
dition of large numbers of Negroes. 

In Cleveland there are no acutely 
crowded districts and the general av- 
erage population per acre is about 18 
against 20 for the city of Chicago, 19 
for Detroit, and 164 for Manhattan 
Island in New York City. 

Cleveland occupies an area of 58.7 
square miles, extending for about 20 
miles along the southern shore of Lake 
Erie and situated on both sides of the 
Cuyahoga River where it empties into 
Lake Erie. Its altitude is 600 feet above 
sea level. The only important relation- 
ship between the geological formation 
and the health of the people is the same 
that is noticed widely in the lake re- 
gion where the water supply comes 
wholly or in large measure from the 
glacial drift; namely, the prevalence of 
endemic goitre, which can be found con- 
genitally. in young children and wide- 
spread among girls and women. 

There is nothing important in Cleve- 
land’s climate in relation to health. It 
is a moderate northern climate, typical 
of the Lake Region, but without exces- 
sive humidity, precipitation, winds or 
extremes of temperature, on the whole 
a good climate, but to a considerable 
degree offset by the constant fall of 
smoke and fumes that are characteristic 
of the city and are seen from afar on 
approaching the city by water. The 
smoke of the valley and the center of 


the city causes a serious nuisance and 
menace to health well out to 105th 
Street and on the East Side, and at 
some times extending in an appreciable 
curtain offensive to smell even to the 
Heights and select residence districts 
further east. At the present rate of in- 
dustrial development and with the ex- 
isting indifference to the smoke nuis- 
ance, the prevailing winds will in a few 
years make the fine buildings, Museum, 
University, etc., on both sides of Wade 
Park unsightly. 

Cleveland’s water supply is now pro- 
tected by the location of two intakes 
in the lake, by filtration and by chlorin- 
ation, so that the citizens receive a safe, 
potable water, suitable for all domestic 
and commercial uses. There is no reason 
to believe that communicable disease of 
any kind is now distributed by the pub- 
lic water supply. 


Recommendations 

The Survey dealt with every phase of 
public health and hospital work, in- 
cluding the administration of the city 
public health services, sanitary engin- 
eering, private health organizations, the 
child health program, tuberculosis, men- 
tal diseases and deficiency, industrial 
hygiene, medical education, nursing, 
findings and recommendations in these 
finding and recommendations in these 
fields were too long and technical to 
take up in detail, but the following is 
a gummary of some of the more im- 
portant needs discovered by the Survey 
Staff. (It should be remembered that 
these conditions apply to the year 
1920.) 

1. A number of new laws or changes 
in laws, both state and local, are needed 
to obtain the best results in health ad- 
ministration, and a volunteer legal com- 
mittee should be appointed to secure 
their passage or modification. 

2. A city of this size should have a 
trained sanitarian as health commis- 
sioner at a salary of $7500. All ap- 
pointments in the Health Department 
should be under civil service appoint- 
ment. Such divisions of the Health De- 
partment as the Bureaus of Communi- 
cable Diseases, Sanitation, Food and 
Dairy Inspection, Laboratories, and 
Vital Statistics lack sufficient trained 
personnel or funds to do their jobs 
properly or to enforce existing regula- 
tions. The City Council usually cuts the 
health budget below the moderate 
amounts requested, whereas an appro- 
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priation of at least $750,000 a year is 
needed to organize the Department 
properly. Little or no attention is paid 
to health publicity and education, which 
are important functions in a modern 
democracy. 

8. A Cuyahoga County Public 
Health Association should be formed to 
give voluntary assistance in research 
and coordination of private agencies 
for the support of public health meas- 
ures. 

4. Cleveland already had a good sys- 
tem of clinics and health stations for 
babies and mothers, and of school medi- 
cal inspection. There is little attempt at 
coordination or prevention of duplica- 
tion of these agencies, however, and a 
central Child Health Council is urged. 

5. Tuberculosis work was hampered 
by the fact that early cases of infection 
were not discovered in time. A cam- 
paign of education was recommended to 
teach the public how to prevent infec- 
tion. 

6. A new state hospital for the in- 
sane under the city administration is 
needed, as well as a new state institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded. 

7. Physical examination of all work- 
ers should be made a prerequisite to 
factory employment, with periodic ex- 
aminations later. Dispensaries, nursing 
service, and special physicians should 
be provided in the larger plants. The 
laws relating to conditions of employ- 
ment for women and children in in- 
dustry should be strengthened and 
rigidly enforced. No boy or girl should 
be employed under 16 years of age. 

8. A modern medical center should 
be erected coordinating the teaching 
work of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Medical School with the Lakeside, 
Maternity, Babies, and City Hospitals, 
and a proposed University School of 
Nursing. The care of the sick through 
visiting nurses should be extended to 
more of the population, especially those 
of small income, with nominal fees. 

9. Cleveland needs 1500 more hos- 
pital beds—700 provided by the city 
and 800 by private funds. The city 
should issue $3,500,000 in bonds for 
hospital purposes. 


Results 

The picture of health conditions in 
Cleveland has changed markedly since 
1919-20 when the Survey was made. 
The reports were, on the whole, well 
received locally. In spite of the Sur- 
vey’s rather sharp. criticism of their 
work, the public health officials have 
considered the recommendations on the 
basis of the good in them and have 
made sincere efforts to carry out con- 
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12.2 


General death-rate per 1000 population for 
U.S. cities in-1917, computed on the basis 
of 1920 Census figures. Since then the rate 
has decreased to 10.5, and is now the lowest 
of American cities over 500,000 population. 


structive suggestions whenever possi- 
ble. This is equally true of many pri- 
vate agencies. Progress has been made 
in many fields, some of which was al- 
ready initiated before the Survey. 
Credit for the Survey is not claimed in 
all these steps, but it undoubtedly gave 
new impetus to plans already under 
consideration, and many of the new ac- 
tivities and changes recommended have 
been carried out. The Survey was “‘cer- 
tainly the greatest single contribution 
that has been made to the problem of 
public health administration,” said Dr. 
C.-E. A. Winslow, of Yale University. 

Among the constructive accomplish- 
ments in Cleveland’s health work since 
the Survey must be mentioned: 

1. The City Hospital bond issue. 

2. The organization of a County 
Public Health Association. 

8. A School of Nursing at Western 
Reserve University. 

4. The partial erection of the new 
Medical Center. 

5. A new sewage disposal plant, and 
a new reservoir and pumping station. 

6. A smoke abatement campaign un- 
der the Women’s City Club. 

7. New open air.class rooms and bet- 
ter ventilation in the public schools. 

8. Campaigns for increase in the use 
of milk promoted. 

9. A new Sanitary Code enacted un- 
der which all lodging houses are now 
licensed and carefully inspected. 


Survey Outline for Public 
Health 


1. What is the annual death rate per thou- 
sand population, during the last five years? 

2. Annual death rate per thousand children 
under one year? Under five years? 

3. Annual death rate per thousand, by na- 
tionality, for the past five years? 

4. Give annual death rate for each of the 
more prevalent, preventable, and contagious 
diseases, as occupational diseases, industrial 
accidents, tuberculosis, typhoid, measles, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, pneumonia, and intestinal 
diseases for each block, ward, and for the city 
as a whole. Show distribution of deaths from 
different diseases on a map. 

5. What are the requirements of the hous- 
ing laws regarding: a. Light and ventilation 
of halls and rooms? b. Vacant spaces in yards 
and courts? c. Surface water and drainage? 
d. Sewer connections? e. Shallow wells and 
other sources of water supply? f. Indoor 
closets? Outdoor closets ?«g. The use of cellars 
for living purposes? h. Fire escapes? 

6. What is the number of housing inspect- 
ors? Specific duties of each? Is number suf- 
ficient to do work each is supposed to do? 
If not, how is situation met? 

7. a. What was the number of Sanitary 
Code violations last year? b. Nature of viola- 
tions? c. Action taken, and disposal made of 
them? 

8. a. Is there an adequate sewer system? 
b. Does it cover all parts of the community? 
c. Make map of community showing extent 
of sewer system. 

9. Is there any ordinance which deals with 
the connecting of all buildings with sewers? 
To what extent enforced? 

10. a. Is there a sewage disposal plant? 
Type and method of conducting it? b. If 
there is no sewage disposal plant in what 
manner is sewage disposed of? 

11. Does city collect garbage? Method: 
equipment; frequency; cost? 

12. a. Source of public water supply? b. 
Municipal or private plant? c. What are the 
rates? How do these compare with rates in 
other towns of similar size and location? d. 
If rates differ from those compared, what is 
the reason? e. Sanitary conditions of water? 

13. a. What is the number of open or shal- 
low wells? b. Number unprotected from sur- 
face drainage? c. Other wells? 

14. Is mortality more prevalent 
certain racial groups? 

15. Number of cases of each contagious dis- 
ease reported or known within past two 
years? Make a chart of principal diseases on 
basis found among different nationalities. 

16. a..What quarantine measures are used? 
b. Attitude of public and of physicians to- 
ward quarantine measures? c. What com- 
municable or contagious diseases are not 
quarantined, or only in part? 

17. Are all births reported ? 

18. a. Is there medical inspection of 
schools? What is its nature? b. Number of 
children absenting themselves from school 
during the past year because of illness? Num- 
ber of days lost? 

19. What milk regulations? How enforced? 
Make bacteriological tests of milk sold in com- 
munity, and investigate all dairies which fur- 
nish milk to city, as well as local milk depots. 

20. What work has been done by the var- 
ious societies for the prevention of diseases? 

21. Are death reports and causes discussed 
in daily press? Is there organized publicity 
and education work by public health officials 
or agencies? 


among 
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Gentlemen of the Road 


HE good that famous thieves and 

robbers do lives after them; the evil 
is interred with their bones. There is no 
other plausible way to account for the 
glory which still shines about those who 
have been sufficiently wicked to inspire 
poets and biographers to perpetuate 
their memory. Among the number who 
are notoriously famous, Robin Hood, 
Dick Turpin, Jack Shepard, Tet- 
noire, Cartouche, Schinderhannes, 
and our own Jesse James, probably 
come first. _ 

With the disappearance of these 
charmed characters, folk songs and 
ballads gave way to vaudeville slush 
and melodramatic cinemas. With 
their disappearance we lost Romance 
too, and acquired in its stead modern 
Realism. Not that we long for those 
romantic characters, those “Gentle- 
men of the Road”; but simply that 
we miss them. 

They have always, curiously 
enough, been admired. In the Dia- 
logue of Thieves in the Beggar’s 
Opera, one character extols his kind 
by explaining: “Where shall we find 
such another set of practical philos- 
ophers, who, to a man, are above the 
fear of death!” Surely no “gang of 
courtiers” could say as much. 

Why is it that we respectable 
moderns have a sneaking sympathy 
for these highwaymen? Do they de- 
mand our interest because of their peril- 
ous adventure, which always has its ap- 
peal to the human race, or can it be that 
we enjoy seeing the rich deprived of 
their wealth? Abbe le Blanc, writing at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
of his visits with the English, says that 
he frequently found the Britishers no 
less vain in boasting of their successful 
highwaymen than of the bravery of 
their soldiers. Ordinary criminals go- 
ing to the gallows attracted but little 
attention; but a popular highwayman 
being led to execution would attract the 
whole town. 

The United States, the superlative 
degree in so many other things, has only 
one national character in banditry. Odd, 
this fact of our having to admit Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Italy excel 
us in the production of notorious men. 
We have the largest farms in the world, 
the most millionaires, and the biggest 
industries, but only one great highway- 
man! So we simply make the best of it 


have found to be 


By Calvin T. Ryan 


in true Yankee fashion, and pour out 
our praise of Jesse James in poetry, fic- 
tion and biography. We are doing our 
best to immortalize him; but it takes 
more than one hero to make a library 
of poetry. 

The halo glows about no highwayman 
with greater splendor than about Robin 


JESSE JAMES 


The famous American highwayman, far from being 
a myth, was an actual man, whom recent researches 
“more sinned against than sin- 
ning.’ For a fascinating biography, read Robertus 


Love’s “The Rise and Fall of Jesse James.” 


Hood, “who robbed the rich to give to 
the poor.” Jesse James is outclassed; 
Robin Hood is the pre-eminent thief of 
all the world. ‘““The few virtues he had, 
which would have ensured him no praise 
if he had been an honest man,” one 
writer says, “have been blazoned forth 
by popular renown during seven suc- 
cessive centuries.” 


Following Robin Hood, -we have 
Claude Duval, Dick Turpin, Jonathan 
Wild, and Jack Shepard. Turpin’s fame 
in particular is known to every English- 
man of ten years of age or over. His 
generosity won for him the greatest of 
renown. For one thing, he always left 
the person he robbed with enough funds 
to get him back to his friends. In re- 
turn for this kindness, Turpin exacted 
a solemn promise from his victim that 
he would never inform against him. 

During the time when these gentle- 
men of the road were in the height of 
their popularity it was usual in travel- 
ling to put ten or a dozen guineas in a 


separate pocket as a tribute to the first 
that came to demand them. Custom 
made this necessary. The highwaymen, 
“with the view of maintaining their 
rights,” posted papers on the doors of 
the rich people of London forbidding 
them from going out of town without at 
least ten guineas and a watch with 
them, on pain of death. It seems thai 
the government did very little te 
molest these men. 

Jack Shepard won his laurels by) 
escaping from Newgate with the fet 
ters on his limbs. Sir Richard Thorn 
hill made a fine painting of him an 
some one published a poem in th 
British Journal purporting to com 
pliment the artist. 


“Thornhill! ’tis thine to gild with fame 
Th’ obscure, and raise the humble name 
To make the form elude the grave; 
And Shepard from oblivion save! 


Apelles Alexander drew— 

Caesar is to Aurelius due; 

Cromwell in Lilly’s works deth shine, 
And Shepard, Thornhill, lives in thine! 


Jack’s fame ran high. He died 
martyr at the age of twenty-thre 
Soon following his death he wa 
dramatized. “Harlequin Jack Shep 
pard” was produced with success a 
Drury Lane Theatre. Suspectin; 
that the play was doing harm, th 
authorities made an _ investigatio: 
among the juvenile criminals of t)) 

“Northern Districts of England,” a 
from this inquiry it was learned th» 
several of the boys had not only be: 
to the play, but they had stolen th 
money to go as much as four times th 
same week. 


Aimerigot Tetnoire flourished 
France during the time of Charles \! 
He commanded four or five thousan 
men, and possessed two strong castl:: 
His memory is assured because of 
peculiar will. “I give and bequeath,” 
it reads, “one thousand five hund 
francs to St. George’s Chapel, for suc 
repairs as it may need; to my swe 
wife, who so loyally loved me, I giv 
two thousand five hundred; and the s: 
plus I give to my companions. I hop 
they will all live as brothers, and di 
vide it amicably among them. If the: 
cannot agree, and the devil of conte 
tion gets among them, it is no fault o 
mine; and I advise them to get a goo 
strong sharp axe, and break open the 
strong-box. Let them scramble for whai 
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it contains, and the devil seize the hind- 
most.” 

Another French gentleman of the 
road was honored by having a play 
written about him. This was Cartouche. 
The drama ran successfully for three 
seasons—a record which suggests our 
own Abie’s Irish Rose. 

Admiration for great thieves has 
stimulated dramatic production in many 
countries. The Beggar’s Opera, accord- 
ing to Johnson, was received with great 
applause in England, Ireland, Wales, 
and Scotland. “Furthermore,” Johnson 
writes, “it drove out of England, for 
that season, the Italian Opera, which 
had carried all before it fur ten years.” 
It was acted in London sixty-three days 
without interruption, and renewed the 
next season with equa] applause. And 
it is having enthusiastic revivals in 
America today. 


In John A. Lomax’s Cowboy Songs 
and Other Frontier Ballads we find the 
best example of a Jesse James ballad. 
Like Robin Hood in many other re- 
spects, Jesse James is also betrayed to 
his death by one whom he supposed to 
be his friend. The betrayer has become 
the despised, while the betrayed has be- 
come the hero. “It was Robert Ford, 
that dirty little coward,” who betrayed 
this “friend to the poor.” The first 
stanza of the ballad goes as follows: 


“Jesse James was a lad that killed a-many a 
man; 

He robbed the Danville train. 

But that dirty little coward that shot Mr. 
Howard 

Has laid poor Jesse in his grave.” 


Ballads are always poetry of the 
peeple. They are the only poetry that 
the common people have. With us bal- 
lads developed among the cowboys, 


9 


miners, lumbermen, and mountaineers 
cut off from newspapers, magazines and 
books. When those people came into 
closer touch with civilization, they 
proved true what Macaulay said, that 
as civilization advances, poetry de- 
creases. 

When the pioneers reached the Pa- 
cific, when industrialism glorified our 
Edisons and Carnegies and crushed 
from the imagination of the common 
people the adventures of Buffalo Bill 
and Davy Crockett, crime in the United 
States lost its romance. Not that it 
ceased, but it so changed its aspect that 
it lost its lure. It became too special- 
ized. Smokeless powder, pistols with 
silencers, slugs, brass knuckles, all 
these are scientific impedimenta, there- 
fore not the subjects for ballads. Po- 
etry requires helpless ladies with long 
flowing tresses, and thieves with honor. 








Knowing When to Blame Ourselves 


By Glenn Frank, President of the University of Wisconsin 


ing are the art of praising others and the art of 
blaming ourselves. 

There is, of course, a sort of chronic self-blame that 
turns us into morbid muddlers. I do not mean that. But 
I suggest that really knowing when to blame ourselves 
is an important element in intelligent living. 

We so easily fall into the ruinous habit of praising 
ourselves and blaming others. 


‘ra of the major arts that make for effective liv- 


The other evening I was re-reading George Eliot’s 
story of Adam Bede. Toward the end of the book I 
came upon this striking illustration of our easy readi- 
ness to blame others and our stubborn refusal to blame 
ourselves for fumblings and failures. 

Mrs. Poyser had sent Molly to the cellar for a jug of 
ale. The blundering Molly caught her foot in her apron 
and fell with a crash, breaking the jug to smithereens. 
The enraged Mrs. Poyser burst into condemnation of 
Molly’s awkwardness. 

“There you go!” cried Mrs. Poyser. “Anybody ’ud 
think you’d got the St. Vitus’ dance, to see the things 
you’ve throwed down. It’s all your own wilfulness, as I 
tell you, for there’s nobody no call to break anything 
if they’ll only go the right way to work. But wooden 
folks had need ha’ wooden things t’ handle.” 

As if to show Molly how the thing should be done, 
Mrs. Poyser turned to the cupboard and taking a much 
prized brown-and-white jug started for the cellar her- 


self. Startled by the sudden appearance of someone on’ 


the stairs, Mrs. Poyser drops the precious jug. As it 
breaks into a thousand pieces, her tune suddenly 
changes. It is her blunder now, and that is a different 
story. 

“Did ever anybody see the like?” she said, glancing 


sheepishly round the room. “The jugs are bewitched, I 
think.” ' 

Everyone laughed. 

“Tt’s all very fine to look on and grin,” said Mrs. 
Poyser, “but there’s times when the crockery seems 
alive, an’ flies out o’ your hand like a bird.” And she 
dismissed the incident with the comforting doctrine that 
“What is to be broke will be broke, for I never dropped 
a thing i’ my life for want o’ holding it.” 

The fact is that we are all born shirkers. 

I do not mean that we shirk work. Most of us are not 
lazy. But we do shirk personal responsibility for any- 
thing we do that does not turn out well. 

Whether it is the act of a day or the ambition of a 
lifetime, if it fails, we usually manage to shift that re- 
sponsibility for the failure to other shoulders. Heredity 
was to blame. Sickness was to blame. Poverty was to 
blame. Circumstances were to blame. We are artful 
dodgers. 

Very often we are not solely to blame for the outcome 
of our acts or our ambitions. Sometimes the cards are 
stacked against us. 

Heredity may handicap us. 

Sickness may slow us down. 

Poverty may restrict the early and maximum sweep 
of our powers. It is important for us to know our re- 
strictions, but it is dangerous to admit them. It is sui- 
cidal to turn them into scapegoats for our blunders. 

- It is the part of wisdom to go on the assumption that 
we are wholly to blame for all of our blunders. The 
slightest shifting of responsibility means a subtle cut- 
ting of the nerve of effort and spells added blunders. 
Life is like the stinging nettle. Toy with it and you are 


stung. Grasp it firmly and you go unhurt. 
Copyright by The McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 





The High School Orchestra 


II. The Choice and Assignment of Instruments 


By Glenn H. Woods 
Director of Music, Oakland, California 


75 STUDENT can learn anything 

a teacher can teach.” But the 
student must work and practice with 
the same devotion toward the acquire- 
ment of skill as the teacher expends in 
imparting to the student the processes 
by which the mechanical difficulties of 
instruments may be mastered and mus- 
cular development of arms, hands, and 
fingers improved and _ strengthened. 
A good student makes more rapid prog- 
ress under the guidance, advice, and 
instruction of competent and experi- 
enced teachers. The more concentration 
the student centers in his practice, the 
greater his accomplishment and the 
more rapid his progress. Such pro- 
cedure is also calculated to draw from 
the teacher his best pedagogy and in- 
spiration. This is just a gentle hint to 
students on “How to make a teacher 
work to keep pace with you.” 


Too many students confine their 
study to a few select or solo instru- 
ments. Competent piano players are 
plentiful and violin players are next 
most numerous. The popular cornet 
usually has some enthusiastic advocates. 
Not infrequently the clarinet trails 
along lonesomely; if not, its popular 
first cousin, the saxophone, steps into 
the spotlight. Not infrequently an ad- 
mirer of the drums can be located, es- 
pecially the small snare drum. 


With such an array of instruments 


it is possible to make a beginning. Not 
balanced, of course, nor complete, but 
effective. Many schools have used man- 
dolins, ukuleles, banjos and guitars un- 
til other orchestral instruments were 
available. Making a start is the most 
important thing, for the instrumentation 
will grow and develop as greater inter- 
est is created among the students and 
more persons become active in the un- 
dertaking. Some schools have begun to 
work with only a couple of violins and 
a piano, on the “acorn plan.” It is far 
better to make a small beginning and 
grow than to wait for that day when a 
full orchestra mushrooms into maturity 
over night. That never happened and 
never will. 


The String Choir 


A balanced orchestra consists of first 
and second violins, viola, cello, and 
string bass in the string section; flute, 
first and second clarinets in the wood- 
wind section; first and second cornets, 
first and second horns or mellophones 
and trombone in the brass section; snare 
and bass drums and piano. Add to this 
the oboe and bassoon and the “full or- 
chestra,” the objective of every school, 
is realized. 

Do not become discouraged because 
all this array of instruments cannot be 
assembled at once. The school depart- 
ment, the student body, or the parent- 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Orchestra of the Roosevelt High School, Oakland, California. Among the rarer instruments it 
contains three bassoons, four bass viols, several oboes and violas, and a tuba. 
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Mr. Woods, Director of Music in the Oak- 
land Public Schools, and author of “School 
Orchestras and Bands,” continues here his 
helpful series begun in the November 12 is- 
sue. The final article will take up organiza- 
tion, leadership, methods, and programs. 


teachers’ association should lend aid by 
purchasing two violas (about $30 
each), one cello ($50), one string bass 
(three-quarter size, $75). 

Every violinist should learn to play 
the viola. The new clef is not hard to 
master and the added experience is of 
value to the student. 

The cello (short for ‘violoncello’ ) 
should not be overlooked in choosing a 
stringed instrument. Good cello players 
are always in demand, and the dexter- 
ity required to evoke the beauty of its 
tone is comparable to that needed for 
the violin. Many violin players have 
large hands, better adapted for the cello 
than the violin, and a transfer to the 
cello is usually an adjustment of fasci- 
nating satisfaction to the erstwhile 
violinist. 

The string bass (also called the 
double bass, bass viol, or “bull fiddle’) 
is the shortest and quickest approach 
to the orchestra. The fundamental tone 
of all harmony is assigned to the cello 
and string bass, and because this tonc 
is so important it is seldom that there 
are too many players of these two in- 
struments. The ungainly “bull fiddle” 
reclines in the corner waiting for some 
one to drag it out on the floor. It is like 
a big awkward boy, bashful and clumsy, 
but perhaps the most necessary and im- 
portant person in the string party. 
There are always more piano players 
than can be used and most of them are 
girls. It is altogether fitting then, that 
a girl piano-player should drag the 
bashful string bass out into the lime- 
light. Piano players not only read the 
bass clef but they are ambidextrous. 
Playing the string bass strengthens the 
hand for piano playing and increases 
musicianship through orchestral routine. 
Because the players stand, they are al- 
ways seen by the audience, and few 
girls object to that ordeal. 
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TWO MEMBERS OF THE HORN FAMILY 


The Wood-wind Choir 


The wood-wind group usually finds 
too little favor among students. 

The clarinet can do double service in 
both orchestra and band. Its small size 
makes for ease in transportation, and 
while the expense of purchasing two 
clarinets—B-flat and A—(particularly 
for orchestra playing) is sometimes an 
embarrassment, the service rendered 
and experience gained by the student 
makes of the expenditure really a rea- 
sonable and permanent investment. The 
“Boehm system” clarinets are recom- 
mended. The Albert system is less ex- 
pensive while useful for ordinary pur- 
poses; but sooner or later the player 
changes to the Boehm system because 
of the greater ease of manipulation. 

The popularity of the saxophone has 
unfortunately occasioned a lapse of in- 
terest in the clarinet. The clarinet is 
the most important instrument of the 
wood-wind group. The more skilled the 
clarinet performer is the better his tone 
and technique on the saxophone, but 
learn first to play the clarinet. 

That so few girls play the flute has 
always been a cause for concern. The 
purchase price is not prohibitive; its 
size, even in the case, is not cumber- 
some; its tone is as beautiful as any in 
the orchestral group—not to overlook 
the attractive dimples that most flute 
players acquire! 

The oboe ($140) and bassoon ($150) 
are most desirable. So few students, 
however, know much of the tone, tech- 
nique and importafice of these instru- 
ments that unless they are furnished by 
the department or some other agency 
their presence in the average schoo! or- 
chestra will remain unusual. The oboe 
and bassoon should be purchased by the 
School Board. Students are not averse 
to these instruments if they can avoid 
the expense of purchasing before they 
learn how to play. While both require 


practice and experience to attain a 
mastery of the key technique and the 
double reed, yet many pupils find pleas- 
ure and satisfaction in the unusual tone 
of these exquisite, but all too rarely 
played instruments. Girls make as rapid 
progress as boys and are not so easily 
discouraged by the initial difficulties of 
these instruments. Composers and ar- 
rangers usually assign some of the most 
beautiful melodies to the oboe and im- 
portant solo and ensemble passages to 
the bassoon, so the players are assured 
of interesting parts to perform. 

Say to your Board of Education, 
“Buy an oboe and a bassoon, and we 
will learn how to play them!” 


The Brass Choir 

The horns are next for consideration. 
The horns are so essential to the ulti- 
mate balance and effectiveness of the 
orchestra that their absence is more 
conspicuous than any other gap. 

French horns, of course, are the in- 
struments demanded in a real symphony 
orchestra. They are expensive (about 
$175 each) and difficult to play, but 
they produce the most beautiful tone of 
all the brass instruments, and having 
once learned, their performer is con- 
stant for life. They should also be sup- 
plied by the school department. 

The mellophone ($150) is a very fair 
substitute for the French horn. The all 
too numerous cornet players can manip- 
ulate them with ease and security and 
can unselfishly aid the “cause” by play- 
ing them, without serious injury to cor- 
net technique. Cornet players make 
rapid progress on the French horn be- 
cause of. their previous experience. 

The slide trombone, too, has lost some 
of its popularity in the current saxo- 
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phone epidemic. It is the noble instru- 
ment of the brass group and should 
find more favor with students of or- 
chestral instruments. 


The Percussion Instruments 

If a student has a strong sense of 
rhythm and can count time accurately, 
the snare drum should command his at- 
tention. Good drummers are rare; yet, 
to the drummer is apportioned the re- 
sponsibility of stabilizing the rhythm of 
the entire orchestra. Much patience, 
hard practice, and a perfect sense of 
rhythm are demanded of those who 
would excel as drummers, and girls be- 
come as efficient as boys. 

Surplus piano players should be per- 
mitted to acquire orchestral experience 
by playing the bass drum. Much to 
their surprise, they will find that real 
musicianship can find expression in this 
one-toned instrument. Remember that a 
good drummer is never an object of 
pity. He is more apt to create real envy 
among his fellows. 

Bells, xylophone, and chimes, besides 
all of the many “traps,” whistles, tam- 
bourines, and castanets, are part of the 
equipment of a good drum section. The 
tympani or kettle drums are rarely as- 
signed to any except expert drummers 
with a perfect sense of pitch. Here, real 
musicianship is demanded and a novice 
cannot be accepted. 

Because of the initial cost, which is 
beyond the individual and is rarely as- 
sumed by the School Department, the 
beautiful harp is seldom included in the 
high school orchestra. It presents a real 
opportunity for some wealthy citizen to 
render service to the community, the 
school, and many students for years to 
come. 


THE WOOD-WIND SECTION OF THE FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, OAKLAND 
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In each issue of the semester The 
Scholastic prints the best essay it re- 
ceives on “My Favorite Poet and My 
Favorite Poem.”’ Material must not ex- 
ceed 100 lines of quoted poetry and 
300 words of comment. Five dollars for 
each contribution printed. Address 








Poetry Editor, The Scholastic. 





Virgil 
By Leroy Baird 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif. 


ANY' students 

with whom I 
come in contact do 
not understand how 
I can enjoy study- 
ing Virgil. But to 
me Virgil is the 
most inspiring poet 
I have ever known. 
When I studied his 
Aeneid in the orig- 
inal, I found real 
happiness, for I discovered for myself 
new treasures of thought and new 
beauties of expression. 

In my reading I found that Virgil 
offered me more than any other poet 
ever had. He delighted me with his 
brilliant portrayal of the burning of 
Troy; he stirred me with love and 
sympathy in his account of Aeneas’s 
stay at Carthage when he was ena- 
mored of the beautiful Queen Dido; he 
entertained me with his account of the 
funeral games of the deceased father 
of Aeneas. Surely I could not wish 
for more. 


In his similes alone he offered me a 
world of beauty which I shall never 
forget. Consider the simile that tells 
of the preparations for Aeneas’s de- 
parture from Carthage: 

“Even as the ants spoil a great heap of 
corn and store it in their dwellings against 
the winter, moving in a black line across the 
field, and some carry grains, an! some chide 
those that linger, even so did the Trojans 
swarm along the ways and labor at the 
work.” 

And observe the, love of nature de- 
lightfully expressed in the simile which 
depicts Aeneas as adamant to the pleas 
of Dido: 


Leroy Baird 


“Even as an oak stands firm when the 
northwind would root it from the earth—its 
leaves are scattered all around, and yet doth 
it remain firm, for its roots go down to the 
regions below even as far as its branches 
reach to heaven—so stood Aeneas firm, and, 
though he wept many tears, changed not his 
purpose.” 


I could read over and over about the 
boat race, and always see the last ship, 
wounded, come limping into the harbor: 


“Segastus came creeping home with his 
ship, which he had scarce won from the 
rocks, disabled, with one tier of rowers, even 
as a serpent which a wheel has mained upon 
the road, which with-his forepart lifts him- 
self and threatens, but with his hind part 
trails upon the ground.” 


Perhaps my favorite selection of 
them all is that upon “Rumor,” and so 
I shall quote it in conclusion: 


“Now Rumor, men say, is the youngest 
daughter of the Earth, a marvelous creature, 
moving very swiftly with feet and wings, 
and having many feathers on her, and under 
every feather an eye, and a tongue and a 
mouth and an ear, and sleepeth not; in the 
day she sitteth on some housetop or lofty 
tower, or spreadeth fear over mighty cities; 
and she loveth that which is false even as she 
loves that which is true” ..... 


Aeneas carrying his father Anchises from 
Troy (from the sculpture by Gilbert Bayes) 
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Alice Liddell, Lewis Carroll's little friend, 
the original of Alice in Wonderland. 
Forgotten Anniversaries of 
January 
1898—Lewis Carroll (Rev. Charles 
14 Lutwidge Dodgson) died. He was the 
author of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
Through the Looking-Glass, The Hunting of 
the Snark, A Tangled Tale and Alice’s Ad- 
ventures Under Ground, also of numerous 
mathematical treatises. He told the Alice 
stories first to his child friend, Alice Liddell. 
When Queen Victoria, admiring his fanciful 
humor, asked for other books, he sent her one 
of his profound mathematical works. 
1 1782—Daniel Webster, a frail, sickly 
child, was born in a pioneer household 
in New Hampshire. II] health gave him the 
opportunity to study and he prepared him- 
self to enter Dartmouth at fifteen. He became 
a lawyer, was elected to Congress, and was 
quickly recognized as America’s greatest 
orator of the period. Because he advised the 
North to make concessions to the South, Whit- 
tier lamented him as one dead in his poem, 
“Tchabod.” 
19 1736—James Watt was born in Scot- 
land. He brought the steam engine 
from a clumsy device to a state of efficiency. 
He was the first to use steam in heating a 
house. One of the chief units of electrical 
power, the watt, is named in his honor. 
5 1759—Robert Burns, the Scottish poet, 
was born. Though his family were poor 
peasants they loved books. When Robert was 
a little boy a stranger entering the cottage 
found each one of the family eating with a 
spoon in one hand and a book in the other. 
Burns’ best-known poems are The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, A Man’s a Man for a’ That 
and Tam o’ Shanter. 
31 1797—Franz Schubert, famous Aus- 
trian composer, was born near Vienna. 
He is considered the world’s greatest song 
writer. For a long time his serious music 
was considered too difficult by the public. 
Now he is classed among the greatest musi- 
cians. A recent contest for composing a con- 
clusion for his Unfinished Symphony has been 
changed to a contest for compositions in his 
manner, because of the protests of musicians 
against this sacrilege. 
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THE LATE ADMIRAL W. H. G. BULLARD 


Deaths of the Month 


BONZANO, CARDINAL JOHN, 60, Nov. 26, Papal 
Apostolic Delegate to the U. S. from 1911 
to 1923. He was in charge of the Eucha- 
ristic Congress held in Chicago last year. 

BULLARD, REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM H. G., 61, 
Nov. 24, Chairman of the Federal Radio 
Commission and a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of radio communication in the U.S. 
Thirty-six years of Admiral Bullard’s life 
were spent in the navy. During the World 
War he commanded the U.S. naval forces 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


GARDNER, ALICE, 73, Nov. 13, noted historian 
at Oxford and authority on Byzantine rulers. 

Hapbuey, Ex-GOveRNOR HERBERT S., 55, Dec. 1, 
former Governor of Missouri and Chancel- 
lor of Washington University. Remembered 
for his vigorous offensive on Standard Oil 
at the age of 34. A Progressive, he became 
the first Republican Governor of Missouri 
in forty years. 

HENDRIX, BisHoPp EUGENE RUSSELL, 80, Nov. 
11, retired senior Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South and the first presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. ; 

Jorre, ADOLPH ABRAmMOwICZ, Nov. 18, Chair- 
man of the Russian Delegation at the Brest- 
Litovsk and Riga Peace conferences. He had 
been Ambassador to Germany and Minister 


to Austria and had represented his country - 


in the Far East. 

Jones, Anprieus A., 65, United States Sena- 
tor from New Mexico since 1917, and 
prominent Democratic leader. 

MANVILLE, CHARLES B., 96, Nov. 28, founder 
of the Johns-Manville Co. (asbestos) and 
pioneer in insulation of every type. 

MARSHALL, CHARLES, 70, Dec. 14, accompanist 
who composed the song, “I Héar You Call- 
ing Me,” for John McCormack. 

MASTERMAN, C. F. G., 54, Nov. 17, British 
Liberal statesman and ex-minister under 
the Asquith Cabinet. 

MELLEN, CHARLES SANGER, 75, Nov. 17, for- 
mer president of the Northern Pacific; New 
York, New Haven & Hartford; and Boston 
& Maine Railroads. Beginning railroading 
as a clerk, he achieved a brilliant career 


(Concluded on Page 27) 





In every issue The Scholastic will print 
the best essay it receives, not exceeding 
500 words, on ‘My Favorite Character 
in Fiction.” All high school students 
are eligible, and a five dollar prize is 
offered for each one printed. Address 
Literary Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Don Quixote 


By Manuel del Toro, Jr. 
San German (Porto Rico) H. S. 


MMEDIATELY 

I begin to think 
of the different 
characters I have 
found in my long 
excursions through 
printed pages, a 
long caravan com- 
posed of all classes 
of people—knights, 
inn-keepers, adven- 
turers, thieves, 
charming ladies, et cetera—defiles be- 
fore my mind. Each one, fond of his 
or her profession, looking at me as if 
to remember in me one of 
theirtheir old admirers, 
and all, knowing that I 
am going to do a choice, 
willing to appear as the 
most interesting and ori- 
ginal one. 

But, who are those two 
persons who are at the 
head of the caravan? 
Halt them for me! They 
are the ones I’m looking 
for. 

The first is a tall, slen- 
der man, clad in a rusted 
old, queer armor. A 
round shield, a long lance 
and a helmet of card- 
board and iron bar pieces 
forms his armor. He is 
galloping upon a horse 
whose obesity goes in 
proportion with that of 

10) 
DON QUIXOTE 

The would-be Knight whose 
imagination was full of all he 
had read about chivalry. 


From the drawing by Gus- 
tave Dore. 


Manuel del Toro 


his master. Do you know him? He is 
Don Quixote. 

Naturally, the one following him—a 
small and fat peasant who goes pleas- 
antly seated upon a donkey—is Sancho 
Panza, the prototype of medieval 
knights’ pages. 

The first is the human representation 
of idealism and of all that speaks to 
the heart and to the soul. No one more 
noble nor gallant. He has charmed me 
always, since I first encountered him at 
the age of twelve, by his courtesy and 
gallantry. 

His page, on the contrary, is the in- 
carnation of realism. While his master 
spends his time thinking of, or writing 
poems to his sweetheart, he takes care 
only to drink wine, to eat bread and 
onions, to remember Don Quixote, the 
promised governorship, and to sleep. 

My favorite characters, these two 
creations of Cervantes, are queer and 
popular at the same time. Queer, for 
their extravagence, and popular be- 
cause you, I and.every human being 
have in us a Quixote and a Sancho who 
are in constant struggle. 





Lindbergh’s Route to Mexico. 


“Most Attractive Citizen” 


OLONEL CHARLES A. LIND- 
BERGH insists on doing things of 
such interest, drama, and importance 
that they cannot be ignored. Last month 
he went to Washington, was received by 
the House of Representatives with 


thunderous ovations, introduced by 
Speaker Longworth as “America’s most 
attractive citizen” sand had the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor conferred 
upon him. 

Having received a cordial invitation 
from the President of Mexico to visit 
that nation, and always having had a 
desire to see it, Lindberg determined on 
a non-stop flight to Mexico City. It was 
made under no official auspices and at 
his own expense, but undoubtedly was 
encouraged by the Government. Mak- 
ing a brilliant take-off under difficult 
conditions at Bolling Field on Decem- 
ber 18, he flew to Mexico City, 2200 
miles, in 27 hours. He charted his own 
route, the most direct possible by land, 
to Tampico, where he turned inland and 
got lost in the mountains for two hours. 

At Valbuena landing field he was re- 
ceived by President Calles and cheering 
throngs of Mexicans and began a round 
of welcome and official functions that 
eclipsed anything ever seen there. He 
was the personal guest of Ambassador 
Morrow during his stay, and the visit 
undoubtedly did much to improve friend- 
ship between the two nations. Lind- 


bergh’s mother flew from Detroit to. 


spend Christmas with her son at Mex- 
ico City. The Colonel will now fly to 
the capitals of all the Central American 
nations, and from there to Cuba. 


anh 4 oa 


The stone tomb which Kozloff discovered. 


A Mound of Stones 
EVERAL weeks ago a story leaked 


out in a London newspaper and was 
reprinted by the New York Times to 
the effect that Professor Peter Kozloff, 
a Russian archeologist, had discovered 
the tomb of Genghis Khan in the midst 
of the Gobi desert, about 1500 kilomet- 
ers southwest of Urga, capital of Mon- 
golia. If this were true it would be a 
scientific find of first importance, for 
Genghis Khan was the greatest of the 
line of Tartar conquerors who estab- 
lished a vast empire throughout central 
Asia in the twelfth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. He was the father of 
Kublai Khan, the original of Coleridge’s 
famous poem, and an ancestor of Tam- 
erlane. At his court Marco Polo so- 
journed on his travels in Cathay. The 
news story went into extraordinary de- 
tails of a silver coffin, jeweled studded 
weapons, and other findings exceeding 
in richness the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. 
Now it transpires that -Professor 
Kozloff was the victim of journalistic 
zeal. In an authorized interview from 
Leningrad he deplores the fantastic tale 
and resents the damage done to his 
scientific reputation, which stands high 
among brother archeologists the world 
over. The actual facts are these: On his 
last trip to Mongolia, Kozloff was tra- 
versing a high mountain pass, and at a 
point where four caravan trails con- 
verged, he noticed a peculiar ridge on 
the mountain. Kozloff investigated and 
found-a circular mound of rock with 


‘smaller mounds arranged symmetrically 


in a 50-foot circle. The paths indicated 
that the place was being constantly vis- 
ited by pilgrims who placed the stones 
as offerings. Evidently it was the tomb 
of some great and sacred personage, 
though Kozloff doubts that it could be 
Genghis Khan’s and believes it much 
older. The Mongolian authorities would 
give him no assistance, and it will re- 
quire long and careful investigation. 
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Dr. Alekhine at his favorite job. 


Chess Crowns a New Champ 


HESS has known but four recog- 

nized world’s champions until last 
month: Paul Morphy, American, 1857- 
1865; Wilhelm Steinitz, Czech, 1866- 
1894; Emanuel Lasker, German, 1894- 
1921; Jose Raul Capablanca, Cuban, 
1921-1927. And now comes Alexander 
Alekhine, a Russian nobleman by birth, 
now living in Paris, who has been pre- 
paring for this moment for twenty 
years. In Buenos Aires, after the long- 
est and hardest match on record, last- 
ing from September 17 to November 30, 
Alekhine defeated Capablanca, 6 games 
to 8, with 25 drawn. It required 34 
games before either could win the six 
victories required. But the result was 
decisive, and Capablanca gracefully 
acknowledged his defeat. 

Capablanca is 39 years old and Alek- 
hine four years younger. Champion of 
Cuba at eight, Capablanca came to the 
U.S. to complete his education at Co- 
lumbia University. Since 1924 he has 
been defeated but three times in match 
or tournament play until this fall, and 
last year he went through twenty games 
in the New York Masters’ tourney with- 
out a defeat. He was considered invinci- 
ble. But strangely, physical condition 
counts as much in chess as mental, and 
age has injured Capablanca’s game. 

Alekhine is a doctor of laws, speaks 
six languages fluently, and has prob- 
ably the greatest chess memory in his- 
tory. He can reproduce every match 
or tournament game he has ever played, 
and has played as many as 28 oppon- 
ents simultaneously while blindfolded. 
He expects to defend his title within 
two years, probably giving Capablanca 
a return match. Dr. Lasker, the Ger- 
man veteran whom Capablanca defeat- 
ed for the title in 1921, may also chal- 
lenge him. 
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‘ William Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary, 
10 led the successful opposition to the 
prayerbook bill. 


arliaments and Prayerbooks 


EEPING and unable to speak, 

the venerable Archbishop of Can- 
‘bury left the gallery of the House 
Commons. The revised prayer book 
the Church of England, the fruit of 
; twenty years’ struggle to hold both 
ngs of the church together, had just 
en rejected by a vote of 247 to 205. 
few days later, the Archbishop can- 
ed the convocation of the Ecclesiasti- 


| Synod which was to have given the: 


al ratification to the revised book. 
gether with the Archbishop of York 
urges all churchmen to preserve a 
irit of “patience and charity in this 
ae of confusion and anxiety.” 

It is believed that the action of the 
mmons may lead to the adoption of 
e of three courses: (1) The Church 
sembly next year may reapprove the 
ayerbook and send it back to Parlia- 
‘nt. This seems the more likely since 
: leader of the opposition was a force- 
| and persuasive speaker, while the 
»resentative of the ecclesiastical body 
1 not command the attention of his 
dience. (2) The assembly could also 
id it back with the deletion of the 
w communion service which has 
wved a rock of dissension. (3) The 
rd possibility is that churchmen gen- 
lly may joiri the movement for the 
aration of Church and State. This 
ter possibility seems hardly likely, 
ugh many supporters of the move- 
nt express keen resentment that 
mbers of the Commons, who are in 
ny cases not even members of the 
urch, should have a determining vote 
deciding Church policy. 


Lane, Dartmouth, Indi- 
vidual Collegiate High 
Scorer with 125 points. 


The All-American Scramble 


VERY year the sports world goes 
through a period of agitated debate 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas— 
when the popular sport of picking all- 
American football teams is indulged to 
the full. Since Walter Camp’s death no 
one critic’s choice is recognized as ab- 
solute, nor is any one deluded enough 
to believe that the choice of eleven men 
from among three thousand good play- 
ers is anything but a personal judg- 
ment. However, that will not stop the 
pickers. The teams that seem to com- 
mand the most authority are those of 
Grantland Rice, of Colliers’; the New 
York Sun’s consensus team of 200 ex- 
perts; and the cooperative team of Tad 
Jones, Knute Rockne, and Glenn 
Warner. Rice’s 1927 team is as follows: 
Ends: Oosterbaan, Michigan, and Nash, 
Georgia; Tackles, Raskowski, Ohio State, and 
Smith, Pennsylvania; Guards, Smith, Notre 
Dame, and Crane, Illinois; Center, Charles- 
worth, Yale; Quarterback, Drury, U. S. Cal.; 
Halfbacks, Cagle, Army, and Welch, Pitts- 
burgh; Fullback, Joesting, Minnesota. 

The Sun team places Hibbs, U.S.C., and 
Perry, Army, at tackles; Webster, Yale, at 
left guard; Bettencourt, St. Mary’s, at center; 
Shivar, Georgia, at right end; and Caldwell, 
Yale, at left halfback; otherwise agreeing 
with Rice’s. The Jones-Rockne-Warner combi- 
nation includes Oosterbaan, Smith of Notre 
Dame, Bettencourt, Webster, Hibbs, Nash, 
Welch, Cagle, Drury, and Joesting, but puts 
Quarrier of Yale at left tackle. 

Scoring ability is evidently not one 
of the criteria used in picking all- 
Americans, for none of the first ten in- 
dividual scoring leaders is prominently 
mentioned. 

The close of the season was enlivened 
by the break in football relations be- 
tween Army and Navy, which could 
not agree on eligibility rules. Army de- 
mands the privilege of using players 
from other colleges who enter West 
Point. 
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Star shows spot where the S-4 sank. 


The Deadly Submarine 


“pjoe long will you be?” was the 
pathetic inquiry tapped out by 
the six men still alive in the torpedo 
room of the sunken submarine, S-4, 
which was rammed and sunk Decem- 
ber 17 in a collision with the Coast 
Guard destroyer Paulding, in the deep 
water off Provincetown, Massachusetts. 
All the other thirty-seven members of 
the crew are believed to have perished. 

Men who did rescue work in the S-51 
disaster of 1920 when thirty-three lives 
were lost, responded to the appeal of 
the Navy Department for the S-4. One 
of these, Thom Eadie, giant civilian 
diver, dove through the rough wat- 
ers off Cape Cod, risking his life time 
and again. He brought up word that six 
men were imprisoned in the torpedo 


‘room and communicated by tapping in 


code on the hull. The work was the 
more dangerous because the rough seas 
tangled the divers in their lines and 
the intense cold benumbed them. 


Although pontoons were rushed to the 
scene and air was pumped into the 
stricken boat as long as there were 
signs of life, it is feared that they will 
be useless, as they sometimes take two 
weeks to lift a submerged craft. The 
method used is to fill the pontoons with 
water, sink them and attach them to the 
submarine, and then, as water is 
pumped from the pontoons they slowly 
lift the submarine to the surface. The 
present plan is to pump sufficient air 
into the submerged craft to upend the 
portion containing the imprisoned men, 
in which case the submarine could be 
lifted to the surface without overtax- 
ing the cranes. 





Representative Charles Stedman of North 

Carolina, 86 years old and a major in the 

Confederate Army, with Representative 

George Coombs of Missouri, 28, the ‘Baby 
of the House.” 

















—Doyle in 
Philadelphia Record 


AN EMERGENCY CALL 


THE INSURGENTS 
These nine men, who, 
though they have 
plenty of differences 
among themselves, are 
united in their some- 
what radical social out- 
look, will hold the 
balance of power dur- 
ing the present session. 
This is the first time 
they have been photo- 
graphed _ together. 
Front row, left to 
right, Borah (Idaho), 
Norris (Nebraska), La- 
Follette (Wisconsin), 
Frazier (North Da- 
kota), Rear row, 
Brookhart (Iowa), Nye 
(North Dakota), How- 
ell, (Nebraska), Blaine 
(Wisconsin), Ship- 
stead (Minnesota). 


ND so the Seventieth Congress of 
the United States met and took 
their oaths of office—all but two. Those 
gentlemen were Senators-elect William 
S. Vare of Pennsylvania and Frank L. 
Smith of Illinois, unwilling targets of 
the hottest “corruption” fight in Senate 
history. (Scholastic, Debate, Dec. 10.) 
Every one on Capitol Hill knew there 
was little hope for them, even before 
the Senate met. On the opening day 
both were present, ready to be sworn 
in, but were interrupted by Senator 
Norris, fiery leader of the insurgents, 
with separate resolutions reciting the 
history of their elections “tainted with 
fraud and corruption,” and barring 
them from admission pending formal 
investigation. A truce was arranged by 
the Republican leader, Curtis, until af- 
ter the President’s message was read. 
Two days later the test came. Efforts 
made by Senator David Reed of Penn- 
sylvania, leading the ‘“Constitutional- 
ists,” to have his suspected colleague 
seated and the case referred to the 
standing Elections Committee, came to 
naught. The Senate voted on the Norris 
resolutions 53 to 28 against Smith, and 
56 to 30 against Vare, with an amend- 
ment tacked on to refer the cases to the 
much-disputed Reed campaign fund in- 
vestigating committee, to report back 
within 60 days if practicable. Both men 
were accorded the privilege, under the 
resolutions, of speaking personally be- 
fore the committee, and on the floor 
when the case is finally reported. The 
votes were practically identical. They 
showed the insurgent bloc solid against 
admission, with the single exception of 
Senator Borah, who favors admission 
first and investigation afterward, to 
preserve the Constitution. All Demo- 
crats but four were also against admis- 
sion, and a scattering of more regular 
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New Congress (ets 
Bars 


t anc 


Senate, with Insurgents in Sad 


Votes Large Tax 


Republicans, including Curtis, Capper, Cou- 
zens, Johnson and Willis. 

Senator James Reed of Missouri, grand 
inquisitor of the primary scandals, then de. 
manded a vote to settle the dubious position 
in which his committee was left at the ad- 
journment of the last Congress. By a 58-2) 
vote, the Senate declared that the original 
resolution empowering the committee shall 
continue with full force until the Senate 
adopts or rejects its final report. The Reed 
committee now consists of Reed and King 
(Dem.), McNary (Rep.), and La Follette 
(Prog.). The fifth member, Fess, Ohio Old 
Guard Republican appointed by Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes during the recess, declined to 
serve, and Senator Goff (Rep.), of West Vir- 
ginia, who had originally been on the Com- 
mittee, was reappointed. They will hold hear- 
ings on the Smith case at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 

A somewhat re- 
lated case came up 
in the House—that 
of former Solicitor 
General James M. 

Beck, counsel of 
Vare, who was 
elected as represen- 
tative from Phila- 


“delphia by the Vare 


forces. Beck was 
challenged on the 
ground that he was 
not a bona fide res- 


ident of Pennsyl- 
vania, having lived 
all his life else- 
where. Beck was 
seated and the 
charge referred to 
the House Elections 
Committee. 

The Message 

President Cool- 
idge’s annual mes- 
sage was read in 
both Houses on De- 
cember 6. It covered 
the usual multipli- 
city of subjects, 
major and minor, 
and proposed no 
radical innovations 
in legislation. On 
certain important 
issues, however, the 
President expressed 
strong convictions 
which elicited no 
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the “national disaster” 
Valley and urging the continued need of gen- 
erous Government relief, he pointed out that 
he Government cannot be held responsible 
for natural hazards nor undertake to reim- 
burse its citizens for loss and damage thus in- 
mrred. Whatever flood control program is 
adopted, the states contiguous to the Mis- 
sissippi should pay the largest possible share 


in the Mississippi 


In a separate communication later, the 
President submitted the flood control recom- 
mendations of Major General Jadwin, chief 
of the Army Engineers. They called for an 
axpenditure of $296,000,000 spread over ten 
ears, for the construction of stronger and 
higher levees along the lower river, spillways 
hbove New Orleans, and extension floodways 
certain points like the Atchafalaya basin, 


to help divert flood 
waters from the 
main channel. The 
Engineers recom- 
mend that the Fed- 
eral Government 
bear 80 per cent of 
the cost and the 
States affected 20 
per cent. Public 
opinion in the flood 
states was bitterly 
disappointed by the 
President’s message 
and the Engineers’ 
report. They want- 
ed elaborate works 
in the upper valley 
and the tributaries 
as well, at a cost of 
a billion dollars, 
with the Govern- 
ment bearing the 
entire expense. The 
flood districts, they 
say, cannot possi- 
bly raise their quo- 
tas. 

On tax reduction 
and farm relief, he 
repeated his well- 
known stands 
against excessive 
reduction endanger- 
ing a deficit, and 
legislation of the 
McNary - Haugen 
type embodying the 
unsound principles 


of government price fixing and subsi- 
dies. The national credit can only be 
maintained by continuing to pay off out 
of surplus the great war debt, now re- 
duced from 26 to 18 billion dollars. 





Main Points of the Message 


The establishment of a Government 
board to lend money from a revolving 
fund to aid cooperative marketing. 

The building of dikes and spillways 
to control the lower Mississippi River. 

Reduction of taxes only to the point 
where a deficit would not be endan- 
gered. 

More cruisers, submarines, and air- 
planes for the navy, but no “competi- 
tive” building. 

Keeping the army adequate for na- 
tional defense. 

Selling the merchant marine to pri- 
vate interests. 

Enforcement and observance of pro- 
hibition by officers, citizens and public. 

Laws to permit the President to me- 
diate in coal strikes. 

Selling Muscle Shoals and using the 
money to find methods for making 
cheap fertilizer. 

A Cabinet Department of Education 
and Relief. 








Federal laws to eliminate lynching. 





The day after his regular message, 
the President submitted the customary 
budget message. It called for a total 
expenditure of $4,258,000,000, or, 
counting out the postal service revenues 
of $750,000,000, an estimated expense 
of $3,556,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929. Estimated re- 
ceipts for that period are $3,809,000,- 
000, leaving a surplus of $252,000,000. 
The 1929 budget is somewhat larger 
than that estimated for the present 
year. 

Senate Organization 


As predicted in the last issue, the 
Senate Progressives voted with the reg- 
ular Republicans to control the organi- 
zation, to the great satisfaction of the 
Democrats. Vice-President Dawes had 
to cast the deciding vote, as the score 
without Vare and Smith was 47-all. 
Thus Senator Moses of New Hampshire 
was elected president pro tempore, and 
two other Republicans tothe minor 
posts of secretary and sergeant-at-arms. 
The event was due to a deal between 
the regular majority and the extreme 
insurgents. Senator Curtis, the floor- 
leader, polled the Republican caucus at 
the request of Frazier, Nye, La Fol- 
lette, Blaine and Shipstead, and gave 
them definite assurances that there 
would be “no unnecessary delay” in se- 
curing a vote during the present ses- 
sion on three pet measures of the radi- 
cals: (1) a farm relief bill of the 
Haugen type, (2) a bill curtailing the 


—Marcus in N. Y. Times 
Taxpayer: ‘What will be left when it gets 
to me?” 


issuance of federal injunctions, (8) a 
resolution for a thorough investigation 
of U. S. foreign policy in Latin 
America. 

“ The Old Guard have also been un- 
usually nice to the insurgents, who hold 
the balance of power, in the matter of 
Committee assignments. Practically ev- 
ery important chairmanship except Fi- 
nance and Military Affairs is now in 
the hands of Progressives, including: 
Borah, Foreign Relations; Norris, Ju- 
diciary; Frazier, Indian Affairs; How- 
ell, Claims; and Nye, one of the young- 
est, Public Lands. Other progressive 
sympathizers are Norbeck, Banking and 
Currency; Couzens, Education and La- 
bor; McNary, Agriculture; and John- 
son, Immigration. This situation is un- 
precedented and the insurgents will be 
able, by combination with the Demo- 
crats, to hamper Administration bills 
and compel the favorable reporting of 
progressive measures. 


The Tax Bill 

The Revenue Bill for 1928-29, on 
which the House Ways and Means 
Committee had been working for sev- 
eral weeks, was formally reported to 
the House within three days of the 
opening of Congress. It called for re- 
ductions totalling $232,735,000. Of 
this, $176,000,000 is caused by the cut 
from 1814 to 1114 per cent in the cor- 
poration tax. The bill was passed very 
promptly one week later, by a vote of 
866 to 24, but only after some radical 
modifications from the Committee’s 
draft. Despite appeals of the Adminis- 
tration leaders to uphold the President 
and Secretary Mellen in their plea for 
moderate reduction, the House bill 
emerged with $289,000,000 less than 
the present law. 

The amendments were forced through 

(Concluded on Page 21) 
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Pan-America Confers at Havana 


The Economic Toreador of the North to Meet the Political 
Toros of Latin America with Good-will Diplomacy 


HE Sixth Pan-American Confer- 

ence, which opens in Havana on 
January 16, may prove to be a veritable 
plaza de toros in which the United 
States and Latin America will furnish 
a bull-fight for the amusement of Eu- 
ropean spectators. The approaching 
conference has attracted more than or- 
dinary interest on account of the an- 
tagonism in unofficial circles of Latin 
America toward the so-called “Colossus 
of the North.” The killing of scores of 
Nicaraguan irregulars by American 
marines and the Nicaraguan constab- 
ulary has given impetus to a feel 
against the United States which has 
been growing for the last two or three 
decades among the intellectual leaders 
of South America. 

The Pan-American movement means 
one thing to the United States and 
quite a different thing to most of the 
states of Latin America. To this coun- 
try the movement has been an instru- 
ment for breaking down the barriers 
to trade and investment and thereby 
facilitating the capture of the markets 
to the south. In the first Pan-American 
Conference, which met in Washington 
in 1889, the United States proposed the 
formation of a customs union among 
all of the member countries. This would 
have admitted American goods free in- 
to Latin-American markets, while a 
common tariff would have been main- 
tained as against European products. 


LEO §. ROWE 


Director General of the Pan-American Union 
and organizer of the coming conference. 
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HAVANA, SCENE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The lower view, taken from an airplane, 
shows that Havana is one of the most mag- 
nificent cities in the Western Hemisphere. 
(Above) Morro Castle, which stands on a 
headland across the mouth of the harbor. 


The proposition was rejected without 
support on the floor of the conference, 
although several South American dele- 
gates took the opportunity to speak at 
length against the idea. Aside from 
the ill-fated customs union, various 
measures for the protection of trade- 
marks and patents, the removal of un- 
due restrictions against commercial 
travelers and the classification and uni- 
formity of customs schedules have been 
advocated with some success by the 
United States. ' 

The Latin-American countries have 
not. had much enthusiasm for such eco- 
nomic measures. Trademarks, patents 
and assistance to commercial travelers 
are of little interest to countries which 
produce only raw materials. Many of 
the countries of the South would, how- 
ever, be glad to see the Pan-American 
movement erected into a _ bulwark 
against aggression from the North. The 
principles which appear to them to be 
of most value are equality of member 
countries, non-intervention, arbitration, 
a closer political union of all the states, 
and the transformation of the present 
Monroe Doctrine as applied by the 
United States into a doctrine which 
would be enforced by all jointly and 
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which would protect all. The United 
States with one-half the population of 
the Pan-American countries and far 
more wealth than all the others to- 
gether does not relish the notion of a 
close political organization in which 
the principle of equality would give it 
the same voice as Haiti or Guatemala. 
Accordingly the divergent interests of 
this country, on the one hand, and Lat- 
in-American countries, on the other, 
have made it impossible to achieve any 
great economic or political changes in 
the five conferences that have thus far 
been held. > 

The agenda for the coming confer- 
ence, which has been drawn up by the 
Pan-American Union, is heavily loaded 
with matters regarding commerce, com- 
munication, sanitation, and intellectual 
cooperation. It contains no questions 
of a purely political character. How- 
ever, a project denying the right of any 
state to occupy the territory of another 
will probably come up, due to the act 
of the Commission of Jurists, which 
met last April in Rio de Janeiro, in sub- 
mitting the matter to the conference. 
The conference has no legislative pow- 
ers, but can only pass resolutions and 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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HEN, on December 2, show- 


rooms and_ exhibition halls 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
and England were jammed with sight- 
seers from daylight to midnight to in- 
spect the first models of a new automo- 
bile—250,000 in New York alone— 
the world knew that something epochal 
had happened. A reception of such un- 
precedented enthusiasm and unanimity 
could not have been given to any other 
car. However skillfully it had been led 
up to by the cumulative force of adver- 
tising and word-of-mouth publicity, the 
fact was undeniable—Henry Ford had 
done it again! 

The new Model A Ford has a 40 h.p. 
engine, capable of 60-65 miles an hour 
and 20 to 30 miles to the gallon, stan- 
dard gear shift, long wheel base and 
low center of gravity, steel-spoke 
wheels, four-wheel brakes, windshield 
wiper, hydraulic shock absorbers, 
“shatterless” windshield, balloon tires, 
new oiling, ignition, and cooling sys- 
tems, and numerous other features hith- 
erto found only on high-priced cars. 
And, more than all else, it is a beautiful 
car—stream line steel body, nickeled 
hardware, rich upholstery, pyroxylin 
finish in four color choices. 


~ Ty. 
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The Conquest of the Ford 


World-wide Interest in New Model A Has More Than Mech- 
anical and Commercial Significance 


(Below) The Model A four-passenger Sport 
Coupe, an entirely new style for Ford, stand- 
ing in front of the great laboratory building 
at Highland Park, Michigan. (Above) The 
luxurious new interior. Note the long gear- 
shift, the centralized instrument panel, and 
the fine finishes. 


The announced prices run from $385 
for the roadster to $570 for the Tudor 
sedan, F.O.B. Detroit, or approximate- 
ly $50 higher delivered. They are only 
slightly higher than the old model T— 
the Tudor Sedan is the same. They are 
from $167 to $197 lower than the cor- 
responding types of Chevrolets. The 
prices were not set until the last min- 
ute. Ford made the car he wanted, re- 
gardless of economy, and then found 
ways to produce it at a price no other 


a 
THE HOUSE OF FORD 


All the masculine 
members of the Ford 
family standing beside 
one of the new Model 
A’s. Henry himself is 
in the center, his son 
Edsel, who is his right 
hand man and an able 
executive and engineer 
himself, stands at the 
left, with Edsel’s two 


sons in front. 


manufacturer can touch. 

As for production, Ford promises 
first deliveries this month, with a daily 
capacity of 1000 to start, and 100,000 
men now employed. This is expected to 
increase to 10,000 a day and 150,000 
men by the end of 1928. 

The new Ford is a symbol, more po- 
tent than any realize, of the central 
tendencies of modern civilization. Here 
are four reasons, at least, why it is sig- 
nificant: 

1. Ford has come back. The tin liz- 
zie, ridiculed though it was, made him 
the second richest man in the world. 
But the time came when its shortcom- 
ings caused it to lose ground to com- 
peting cars. Men thought Ford’s day 
was done. Always an _ independent, 
feared by Wall Street, revolutionary in 
labor policies and in production meth- 
ods, Ford suddenly, though with five 
years quiet planning back of it, an- 
nounced last May the prospective new 
model, ceased production of Model T, 
retooled his entire plant, and in six 
months produced a car that bears no re- 
semblance to the old. The mechanical 
cost of the change has been estimated 
at from $25,000,000 to $100,000,000, 
but Ford lost $250,000,000 in sales and 
will spend $800,000,000 on production 
in 1928. When all is said and done, it 
is his own personal triumph. Many of 
his high executives resigned in fear. 
Automobile experts cannot see how he 
can even produce the car at the an- 
nounced prices. But the public has 
again demonstrated its response to his 

daring, sincerity, and mechanical genius. 


(Concluded on Page 31) 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Coolidge Eliminates Himself in Another Terse Statement; Stimson Named Governor-General of 
Philippines; Federal Coal Conference Fails 


Presidential Candidates 


HE Republican nomination tangle 

has decidedly cleared since last 
writing by the dramatic statement of 
President Coolidge in addressing the 
Republican National Committee at its 
December meeting: “To give time for 
mature deliberation I stated to the 
country on August 2 that I did not 
choose to run for President in 1928. 
My statement stands. No one should be 
led to suppose that I have modified it. 
My decision will be respected. After I 
had been eliminated, the party began, 
and should vigorously continue, the 
serious task of selecting another candi- 
date from among the numbers of distin- 
guished men available.” 
women of the committee, somewhat 
stunned, largely agreed that “that ends 
it,” but a few die-hards still insist that 
Coolidge has not irrevocably closed the 
door to “drafting.” 

“Distinguished men” were quick to 
accept the pronouncement as _ final. 
Senator Willis, Ohio dry leader, im- 
mediately tossed his hat into the ring. 
Charles Evans Hughes from New York 
effectually removed himself, declaring 
that he was too old to run, and would 
not accept the nomination under any 
circumstances. General Dawes reiter- 
ated that he was not a candidate and 
favored his friend Lowden. Observers 
generally agree that the candidacy of 
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—Darling in N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 
GOSH, WHAT ARDENT LOVERS! 





THE KANSAS CITY CONVENTION HALL, WHERE THE REPUBLICANS WILL MEET 


Herbert Hoover has profited most by 
the recent developments. His strength 


in non-political circles throughout the_ 


nation is becoming plainly apparent. 

Kansas City was eventually chosen 
as the scene of the convention after a 
stormy three-cornered fight between it, 
Detroit, and San Francisco. The deci- 
sion was influenced by Chairman Wil- 
liam M. Butler. The Convention will 
meet June 12 and will contain 1089 
delegates. 


The Philippines 


It is six months since Leonard Wood 
died. A score of men were mentioned 
as his successor at the helm of the 
Philippines, but defects were found in 
the “availability” of all. President 
Coolidge delayed making the appoint- 
ment for two reasons—to sound out the 
sentiment of Philippine leaders, and to 
make sure that Congress would not em- 
barrass the appointee after his depar- 
ture by holding up confirmation. A big 
man was needed, and a big man was 
found in Col. Henry L. Stimson, prom- 
inent New York lawyer, former Secre- 
tary of War, and only last spring a 
successful diplomat in settling the Nic- 
araguan dispute. It is a distinct gain 
to secure men of this calibre at a per- 
sonal loss for difficult posts like the 
Governor-Generalship. Stimson is thor- 
oughly familiar with the islands, hav- 
ing spent much time there. He is well- 
liked by the Filipinos, and he recipro- 
cates in declaring them kindly and 
warm-hearted. The Stimson appoint- 
ment was immediately confirmed by the 
Senate as was also that of Ambassador 


Morrow to Mexico. It means that the 
present policy in the Philippines will 
obtain indefinitely. Stimson’s sympa- 
thies are with the conservative financial 
interests. He is opposed to indepen- 
dence, at least in the near future, and 
while his administration will be a tact- 
fully civilian one, the United States 
will continue its benevolent imperialism. 


World Relations 


Suggestions from many influential 
sources both here and abroad have 
focussed attention lately on proposals 
for arbitration with other powers. The 
appeal from Foreign Minister Briand 
of France that the two countries nego- 
tiate a treaty for the perpetual out- 
lawry of war between them has been re- 
inforced by plans for refusal of aid by 
neutrals to aggressor nations suggested 
by Wickham Steed, English journalist, 
Senators Capper and Borah, Dr. Nic- 
holas Murray Butler, and others. The 
Briand proposal is now being seriously 
discussed by the State Department with 
Ambassador Claudel and a broad arbi- 
tration treaty with France may result. 
Representative Hamilton Fish of New 
York has introduced a resolution in 
the House favoring similar treaties 
with all the great powers. President 
Coolidge is skeptical on all such 
proposals. 

A related movement was the petition 
signed by 395 prominent citizens of all 
professions, parties, and states, urging 
the President to reopen negotiations 
with other nations over America’s en- 
trance into the Permanent Court of In 
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‘ HENRY L. STIMSON 


ternational Justice. The President feels 
that no possible good can result from 
such a move in view of the Senate’s de- 
clared attitude on reservations last year 
and the replies of the powers. 


Oklahoma Again in Turmoil 


The state of Oklahoma apparently is 
never satisfied with its government. 
Four years ago it ousted Walton, its 
anti-Klan governor. Now it is equally 
insistent that Governor Henry B. 
Johnston must go. The State Legisla- 
ture, led by Speaker E. P. Hill, moved 
to impeach Johnston in special session, 
not because he is bone-dry and has 
Klan and W.C.T.U. support, but be- 
cause it charges him with incompetency, 
abuse of military authority, and illegal 
appointment of state employees. He is 
also said to have allowed his secretary, 
Mrs. O. O. Hammonds, to run the gov- 
ernment as she pleased. To prevent 
the Legislature holding their special 
session, the Governor set state militia 
men to guard the doors of the State 
Capitol. The House met in a hotel and 
voted a charge of “moral turpitude” 
against him. The Senate is now sitting 
as a court of impeachment. 


Coal Parley 


Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, 
following out the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Coolidge (Scholastic, Dec. 10.) 
and moved by the increasingly bad 
conditions among striking miners in the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia 
coal fields, called upon both miners and 
operators to meet in Washington to 
seek an early settlement. The unions 
accepted with alacrity, but all the big 
operators promptly refused to send 
representatives, including the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company and the Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Coal Corporation, 
which form the backbone of the anti- 
union sentiment. The owners are un- 
animously opposed to any compromise 
on renewing the Jacksonville agreement. 








Washington Gets Under Way 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


by a coalition of both parties dominated 
by John N. Garner, minority leader, 
and all of them ran contrary to the 
Mellon recommendations. The automo- 
bile sales tax was repealed by a 166-142 
vote. The 10% theatre admissions tax 
was retained on admissions costing over 
$1.00—which will help the already 
prosperous movies, but deal another 
blow to the staggering spoken drama. 
The inheritance tax was retained 
against Mellon’s recommendation. 

What will happen to the House bill 
in the Senate is an interesting specula- 
tion. The Senate Finance Committee is 
now studying it, and Senate Democrats 
and Progressives are urging a reduction 
of as high as $400,000,000. There is a 
widespread belief that any bill much 
larger than $225,000,000 will be vetoed 
by the President. 


The Navy Bill 


A five-year naval building program 
demanding an ultimate expenditure of 
about one billion dollars was introduced 
im the House with the substantial agree- 
ment of the President, Secretary Wil- 
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bur, and the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs. This is the largest building 
schedule ever proposed with the excep- 
tion of that of 1916, just before the 
U. S. entered the war. It provides for 
a total of 71 ships, including 25 light 
cruisers at $17,000,000 each, 9 destroy- 
ers and 32 submarines at $5,000,000 
each, and five aircraft carriers at $19,- 
000,000 each. 


Such an enormous naval expenditure 
is of course due in part to the failure 
of disarmament efforts. While it stays 
strictly within the letter of the 5-5-3 
Washington Conference rates, merely 
building up the auxiliary ship classes 
in which the U. S. is inferior to the per- 
mitted limits, it is bound to affect inter- 
national opinion. 


Another indication of the temper of 
Congress and Navy officials was the 
provision in the first Deficiency bill of 
$940,000 for elevation of guns on the 
battleships Oklahoma and Nevada. The 
majority of British and Japanese bat- 
tleships can shoot farther than the 
American owing to the higher angle of 
their big guns. The change has been op- 
posed as violating the spirit, if not the 
letter of the Washington Agreement. 








THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Nationalists Crush Communist Revolt in Canton; League Council Pacifies Poles and Lithuanians; 
Soviets Hurl Peace Bomb into League Disarmament Session 


Chinese Confusion Clears 


OR the last two or three months the 

Chinese situation has been reverting 
to the kind of chaos which existed prior 
to 1925 when China was divided into 
numerous autonomous areas, each pre- 
sided over by its local war lord. Inter- 
nal fights in the Kuomintang or Peo- 
ples National Party were responsible 
for the recent breaking-up. However, 
as the dissolution began about the time 
of the withdrawal of the generalissimo, 
Chiang Kai-shek (Scholastic, Sept. 17, 
1927), so the recent return of that bril- 
liant young leader in a civil capacity 
has been a signal for the reunification 
of the party. 

The current history of China may be 
written around her four greatest cities, 
Peking, Shanghai, Canton, and Han- 
kow. In Peking sits Chang Tso-lin, the 
Manchurian war lord. The other three 
cities are under control of Chang’s ene- 
mies, the Kuomintang. Some months ago 
all seemed arranged for a combined 
drive by the Nationalists upon Peking 
(Scholastic, October 29). The move- 
ment held forth great chances of suc- 
cess, for Yen Hsi-shan the model Gov- 
ernor of Shansi, and Feng Yu-Hsiang, 
“the Christian General,” were cooper- 
ating with the Nationalists. Dissension 
soon paralyzed the movement. Com- 


munist intrigues in Hankow were put 
down by the Nanking Government, but 
almost immediately another insurgent, 
Chang Fak-wei, ‘at the head of a Labor 
group, overthrew the Nanking forces in 
Canton. The Nanking Government, 
which is under the control of the more 
conservative wing of the Nationalists, 
emphatically vowed that the Canton 
Chang should be ousted by force. 

Then came the return of Chiang Kai- 
shek, whose vacation from the fighting 
had been celebrated by his courtship 
and marriage to Miss Meling Soong, the 
sister of Madame Sun Yat-sen and of 
T. V. Soong, former finance minister in 
the Nationalist Government. On De- 
cember 3 the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang met in 
Chiang’s residence in the French con- 
cession in Shanghai and devoted itself 
to the task of reuniting the party. The 
main objection to unity was from the 
militarists who controlled the Nanking 
Government and who at first refused to 
be reconciled to the leadership of Gen- 
eral Chang Fak-wei in Canton, alleging 
that he was communistic. While the 
committee was in session, news arrived 
of a communist revolt in Canton against 
Chang Fak-wei. That city experienced 
a reign of terror, with both parties in 
partial control for a time. Hundreds 


GENERAL VIEW OF VILNA, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF LITHUANIA 


The city is beautifully situated on the winding banks of the river Niemen and contains num- 


erous public buildings and churches of historic interest. 


MAXIM LITVINOFF 
Head of Russian Arms Delegation 


were killed on both sides, but eventu- 
ally the Nationalists suppressed the re- 
volt*and summarily executed 600 Reds. 
The suspicion that Russian agents had 
much to do with the revolt caused the 
Central Committee to decide upon a 
break with Russia and the Nanking 
Government requested the withdrawal 
of all Russian consular officers within 
the territory under Nationalist control. 


Polish-Lithuanian War Averted 


The League of Nations can cut an- 
other notch in its wand of peace, for 
another prospective war has_ been 
averted. The excitable premier of Po- 
land, Pilsudski, and the equally impet- 
uous Lithuanian premier, Waldemaras, 
have each made strong statements in 
recent weeks pointing to a very prob- 
able war which would undoubtedly in- 
volve other countries. When the two 
were brought face to face in the pres- 
ence of the fourteen members of the 
League Council, the meeting was not 
entirely harmonious but the word 
“peace” eventually predominated over 
the word “war” in their clamorous in- 
terchanges. The moral force of the 
large powers represented on the Coun- 
cil was all against a suicidal war. 
Standing over both belligerent premiers 
M. Briand said: “You both mean the 
same thing. You have got to stop. You 
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both love each other. It is absolutely 
necessary.” And so the two agreed up- 
on peace instead of war and the Polish- 
Lithuanian controversy was, for the 
time at least, adjusted peaceably. 

The central matter for dispute be- 
tween the two countries has been the 
city of Vilna. Vilna is the ancient capi- 
tal of Lithuania and therefore claimed 
by Lithuanians upon historic grounds. 
The Polish interest in the city is large- 
ly strategic. A glance at the accom- 
panying map will show that the city is 
situated upon the railway which runs 
from Warsaw to Dwinsk on the Lat- 
vian frontier. This railway is of great 
military importance to Poland in a pos- 
sible conflict with Russia, and to con- 
trol the railway the Poles must have 
Vilna. In the background there is also 
the Polish desire for an outlet to the 
sea at Memel. 


Since 1920, when General Zeligow- 
sky seized Vilna from the Lithuanians, 
there has been no diplomatic inter- 
course between the two countries. Al- 
though the Conferences of Ambassadors 
later awarded Vilna to Poland, the 
Lithuanian Government has not ac- 
quiesced in that decision. Recent re- 
ports that the Lithuanian Government 
was discriminating against Poles with- 
in Lithuania and was closing Polish 
schools caused reprisals against Lithu- 
anians in Vilna. Bitter feeling rose on 
both sides and war seemed imminent. 
Lithuania would have stood. no chance 
in a struggle between the two, but a 
powerful friend was in the background. 
The Soviet Government warned Poland 
4gainst an attack upon Lithuanian in- 
dependence. And so the settlement by 
the League Council may be said to have 
averted a real catastrophe in Europe. 
According to the settlement the two 


MAP OF LITHUANIA 
(in the darkest shading). 


It is the southernmost of 
the three new states front- 
ing the Baltic, carved out 
of old Russian Imperial 
territory, the others being 
Latvia and Esthonia. 
Lithuania’s position 
among three great nations 
—Russia, Poland, and 
Germany, has led to in- 
numerable disputes. All 
of them want a slice of 
her land and would like 
to see her partitioned. 
Vilna’s strategic necessity 
for Poland is obvious. 
The present capital of 
Lithuania is Kovno. 


countries will resume diplomatic rela- 
tions, and the Council will later inves- 
tigate the title to Vilna. 


Russians Propose Disarmament 


Soviet Russia stepped to the fore in 
the recent session of the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission of the League 
of Nations in Geneva ard challenged 
the bourgeois world with a drastic pro- 
gram for disarmament. Scoffing at the 
work of the League in trifling with 
minor points, M. Litvinoff, head of the 
Russian delegation, set forth a plan for 
the complete abolition of all land, nav- 
al and air forces and the scrapping of 
military supplies, chemical warfare 
equipment, warships and military air- 
craft. He proposed that compulsory 
military service should be abolished. 
The plan need not be put into effect at 
once if the world is unprepared for it, 
but may be adopted by a series of grad- 
ual abolitions during a period of four 
years. The commission agreed to give 
its attention to the proposal at a future 
meeting. 

While actual consideration of the 
plan has been postponed, the sentiment 
as expressed by other powers is that 
it is too idealistic. M. Paul Boncour of 
the French delegation stated that se- 
curity and a will for peace must be at- 
tained before drastic disarmament can 
take place. However, the presence of 
the Russians in the discussions of Euro- 
pean and world powers was hailed as a 
token of better understanding. Their 
motives in making the proposal may 
be mixed, but Russia is vital to the suc- 
cess of any disarmament scheme. 


Hearst’s Charges Not Substantiated 


The series of “documents” alleged to 
have been taken from the Mexican ar- 
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chives which have been printed recent- 
ly by the twenty-six Hearst publica- 
tions, have been placed under the search- 
light of senatorial investigation. One 
series of “documents” stated that $1,- 
215,000 had been set aside by Calles 
to be paid to four United States Sen- 
ators, whose names were deleted from 
the papers as they were originally pub- 
lished. When hailed before the Senate 
Committee, which was appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter, Mr. Hearst testi- 
fied that the senators, with the sums to 
be paid each, were as follows: Borah, 
$500,000; Heflin, $350,000; Norris, 
$350,000; La Follette, $15,000. Mr. 
Hearst said that he had no evidence 
that any of the money had actually been 
paid. 

The four senators entered immediate 
and emphatic denials. Borah, Heflin and 
La Follette appeared before the com- 
mittee and testified that they had never 
been approached on the matter while 
Senator Norris dictated a similar state- 
ment from his sick room. Telegraph of- 
ficials testified that they had no records 
of the correspondence or payments. 
The senators are heartily indignant 
over the accusations. An open letter 
from Senator Norris to Mr. Hearst de- 
clared that the letter is “not only un- 
fair and dishonest, but entirely without 
honor.” 


Foreign Notes 


Three new ambassadors who have recently 
been accredited to the United States are Prince 
de Ligne from Belgium, Dr. von Prittwitz 
Gaffron from Germany, and Ahmed Moukh- 
tar Bey from Turkey. The Turkish ambassa- 
dor was denounced by James W. Gerard, 
former United States Ambassador to Ger- 
many, as officially responsible for the murder 
of 30,000 Christians in Armenia. The charge 
was denied by Moukhtar Bey, and he was re- - 
ceived by President Coolidge. 





AHMED MOUKHTAR BEY 
New Turkish Ambassador at Washington 
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FREE SAMPLES 
AND BOOKLETS— 


EGULARLY in The. Scholastic are 
to be found messages of national 
advertisers directed to you. 

Quite frequently samples, booklets, 
and catalogues of interest and value are 
offered to those who will write for them. 
In many cases the filling in of a coupon 
is all that is required. The booklets keep 
you informed about the development 
and advances of an industry, while the 
samples permit you to try a product at 
no expense. 

These advertisers are generally not 
represented in every issue of The Scho- 
lastic. Therefore, as a convenience to 
our subscribers and readers, and to save 
you postage, time and trouble, The Scho- 
lastic has inaugurated the following 
service: you fill in and mail the attached 
coupon to our New York office and we 
will see that the items checked will be 
forwarded at no expense to you. All 
items listed have been advertised in The 
Scholastic during the past year or will 
be advertised within an issue or two. 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW! 


THE ScHovastic, Mpse. Service Depr., 

55 West 42ND STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 

Please send at no expense to me the fol- 
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by these advertisers: 
Bradley Knitting Co. Style Book... 
L. G. Balfour Class Pin Catalog... sess 
Century Music Catalog 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Catalog....... 
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Instant Postum Free Sample 
Keds Handbook of Sports 
Kiskiminetas Springs School “Kiski Plan”........ 
Landon School Sample Picture Chart 
Metal Arts Class Pin Catalog. ..ccccscscscneesneee 
Modern Library Catalog 
Old Town Canoe Catalog 
Postum Cereal Free Sample 
Prudential Life Insurance Information.............. 
Palmer Inst. of Authorship Booklet...................... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Booklet............... cen 
School of Foreign Travel Information................ 
Spalding Sports Catalog 
Stacomb Free Sample 
Temple University Catalog 
Universal Pictures Contest Entry Blank. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Bubbles from the News Caldron 


National Thrift Week, sponsored by The 
Y.M.C.A., will be celebrated January 17 to 
23. Special programs will be arranged in 
many schools on these subjects: Work and 
Earn, Make a Budget, Record Expenditures, 
Have a Bank Account, Carry Life Insurance, 
Own Your Home, Make a Will, Invest in 
Safe Securities, Pay Bills Promptly, and Share 
with Others. 

a 

Arthur Honegger, the French modernist 
composer, will write a symphony called “Rug- 
by,” expressing the action, rhythm, and color 
of a football game. 

10] 

Pope Pius lately created four new cardi- 
nals, none of whom are Italians. They are 
Mgr. Raymond Rouleau, Archbishop of Que- 
bec; Mgr. Segura y Saenz, Archbishop of To- 
ledo, Spain; Mgr. Dinet, Archbishop of 
Besancon, France; and Mgr. Lepicier, Bishop 
of Tarsus. 

1] 


The University of Michigan will have two 
varsity football teams next year of approxi- 
mately equal strength and will arrange a 
schedule of sixteen games, in an effort to re- 
duce the “over-emphasis” on football victories. 

o 

The historic “Wigwam,” or headquarters 
of Tammany Hall on East 14th Street, New 
York, has been sold and the Society will 
build a new home on Union Square. 

Serious floods in Algeria drowned more 
than 2000 persons, including 250 Europeans. 
Villages and farms within an area of 2500 
square kilometers were wiped out. 

a 

Fifty of the best-known New England phy- 
sicians and surgeons held an exhibit in Bos- 
ton of art works they have done in pencil, 
water-color, oils, modeling and metal work. 





M. FERDINAND BUISSON 


Eighty-six-year-old French professor and pres- 
ident of the League of the Eights of Man, 
who shares with Herr Ludwig Quidde of Ger- 
many, the Nobel peace prize for 1927. 








RADIO SONG WINNERS 


Agnes Davis, soprano, of Denver, and Wil- 
bur Evans of Philadelphia, baritone, receiving 
from Arthur Hammerstein the $5000 prizes 
and scholarships which they received for win- 
ning the national radio singing contest held 
under the auspices of Atwater-Kent Company. 


Among the winter happenings of interest in 
big league baseball are the sale of George 
Sisler, star first baseman of the St. Louis 
Browns, to the Washington Senators; the trade 
of “Kiki” Cuyler, Pittsburgh outfielder who 
had had a run-in with his management last 
season, to Chicago for Second Baseman Ad- 
ams and another player; and the award of 
the National League “most valuable player” 
prize to Paul Waner of Pittsburgh. 

O] 


Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink, per- 
haps the best-loved singer that ever graced 
the American stage, gave a farewell recital 
at Cornegie Hall, New York, and probably 
meant it. She is 66 years old, and received 
tributes of nation-wide homage, including let- 
ters from the governors of all the 48 states. 
Another great veteran, Marcella Sembich was 
similarly honored at a public dinner. 


An industrial museum to rival the great in- 
stitutions in Munich, Vienna, Paris, and Lon- 
don, will- be built in New York with a be- 
quest from Henry R. Towne and a fund of 
$20,000,000 now being raised. America is far 
behind in this type of museum work. 


A new comet, discovered in Australia by 
an astronomer named Skjellerup, became visi- 
ble to the naked eye in the western sky dur- 
ing the week before Christmas. At its closest; 
it was only 30,000,000 miles from the earth. 


A National Oratorical Contest on Outlaw- 
War Treaties will be held this spring, cul- 
minating on May 18, World Goodwill Day. 
High school students are eligible to take part 
and may secure details from A. C. Watkins, 
secretary of the committee in charge, 532 Sev- 
enteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

1} 


The Leonard Wood Memorial, of which 
General James G. Harbord is national chair- 
man, is conducting a campaign to raise 4 
$2,000,000 fund to fight leprosy throughout the 
world as a memorial to General Wood, who 
was deeply interested in the great Culion leper 
colony in the Philippines. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 





— —————— —— —} 


\ Real “Big Business” Man—Owen D. 
ing, president of the General Electric 
npany, is more than a great executive, the 
ins behind the Dawes Plan, and a dis- 
zuished public servant. He is the most pop- 
r man in Schenectady, in the village 
ere he grew up, or anywhere else where 
personality touches others. (“Portrait of 
ven Young,” by Henry F. Pringle, Ameri- 
1 Review of Reviews, December.) 
crime and Punishment.—Current History 
December gives us another of its excel- 
t symposiums on timely problems. Scien- 
8, prison officials, legislators, social workers 
itribute varying slants on a serious ques- 


n. 
Is Greatness Dead?—-Lord Asquith, who is 
: such a poor candidate himself, answers 
‘ Englishmen the plaints that have filled 
: air recently over the dearth of genius in 
se times. He points to men like Hardy, 
ildane, Balfour, Barrie, Kipling, Edding- 
1, Inge, and Shaw as “Exhibit A.” (“Who 
‘e the Great Men of Today?” by Lord Ox- 
rd and Asquith, World’s Work, December.) 
The Prophet of the “New” Theatre.—- 
ordon Craig, son of Ellen Terry, an Eng- 
hman who lives like a hermit in Italy and 
more appreciated in Germany and Russia 
an in his native land, makes stage settings 
press the emotions of the play rather than 
nulate every dish in a Child’s restaurant, 
‘e David Belasco. (“Gordon Craig,” by 
eldon Cheney, Theatre Arts Monthly, De- 
nber.) 

Lincoln’s Successor.—Perhaps the assassin’s 
Ilet saved Lincoln from “a fate so cruel 
at, beside it, to die at the height of life’s 
umph was a benediction.” For Andrew 
hnson, loyal adherent of Lincoln’s policies, 
man passionately devoted to democracy, 
iion, and the‘Constitution, suffered an over- 
row so complete that few have doubted it 
is deserved. The impartial historian may 
t reverse the unfavorable verdict of his 
aes. (“The Real Andrew Johnson,” by 
argarita S. Gerry, Century, November and 
»cember. ) 


The Soda Fountain and History.—“I call 
n ‘banana split’,” said Pete, “an’ I charge 
: him a dime. Nobody a sport now unless 
buy a banana split.” So ended the good old 
ys when girls were satisfied with a five- 
1t treat. A new chapter in social history had 
gun. (“Banana Split,” by Tom S. Elrod, 
ribner’s, December.) 
Lending the Way to World Peace.—Rep- 
ations, allied debts, economic prosperity, 
urity, disarmament, and world peace are 
tied up together. Mr. Levinson, a Chicago 
vyer, proposes to solve the whole tangle 
one grand swoop by a great loan to Ger- 
ny of $6,000,000,000 financed by an interna- 
aal consortium of bankers, Germany to pay 
United States a cash sum of $4,250,000,000 
satisfy the “present value” of the debts, all 
ots between Allies to be cancelled, the na- 
as to renounce war and drastically limit 
naments for 62: years. A glorious scheme, 
: will it work? (“A Financial Path to 
‘ace,” by S. O. Levinson, New Republic, 
cember 7, 1927.) 


*Sunspots and Animals.—Armies of field 
mice in California last year ate up crops, and 
similar swarms of all kinds of small animals 
have been traced all over the world in certain 
regular cycles. These have been shown to 
have a direct relation to the fertility of vege- 
tation, and that in turn to climatic conditions 
induced by the recurrent 1l-year cycles of 
sunspots. Such curious biological facts have 
set scientists thinking about man’s control of 
the natural world. (“Mice and Men,” by 
Julian Huxley, Harper’s, December.) 

The College and the Post-war World.— 
It is not enough that our colleges offer cul- 
ture and opportunities of research. They must 
awaken a sense of responsibility to society 
and the state. With the waning of faith in 
democracy, it becomes the duty of the col- 
lege to develop a new ethical consciousness in 
the young people of today. (“The Chaos 
Called College,” by G. T. W. Patrick, Forum, 
November.) 

Black Looks at White.—George S. Schuyl- 
er, managing editor of the organ of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, affect- 
ing the air of a white man talking about the 
Negro, writes on “Our White Folks” in the 
American Mercury, December. Read it, it 
may affect your sense and sensibilities. 


“Good for What?”—That’s one of the ques- 
tions Henry Seidel Canby asks in his series of 
“Talks on Criticism” in the Saturday Revieaw 
of Literature during November and Decem- 
ber. Everyone who reads—and we all do to 
some extent—needs to be something of a critic 
in his selection of books. Dr. Canby is an in- 
teresting and dependable guide. 

Hoover, Smith, Norris, Trotzky, Hearst.— 
As human beings, stories of famous humans 
hold a fascination for us. In a single issue of 
The Nation (December 21), these five men 
pass in review in five stories that do not fail 
in human interest and present a viewpoint 
with which the reader of the daily press is 
unfamiliar. 








From the Neolithic to the Delicatessen Age 
—While men have waged war for food, or 
become economists to secure it, the arts of 
cookery have advanced with the march of 
civilization. A perusal of recipes for dishes 
relished by the ancients may serve to make 
the modern reader thankful that he lives in 
the delicatessen age. “Man’s First Great Pas- 
sion,” by Guy Lowell, Scribner’s, November.) 


Nature’s Beauty Parlor.—Why do lobsters 
turn red when cooked, and gold fish grow 
pale in a bright light? Why do some creatures 
have blue blood, while others have red or 
green? Animal coloring matters often origin- 
ate in by-products of the body’s chemical pro- 
cesses, In nature’s economy these waste pro- 
ducts are utilized for coloration which both 
protects and attracts. (“Borrowed Plumes,” 
by H. Munro Fox, Forum, November.) 

Paul of France.—A vigorous, well-written 
tale of adventure, by Clarence Stratton, 
shares a place with the new magazines on 
the Scholastic library table. The book re- 
counts the adventures of a boy of thirteen in 
the Fourth Crusade. The author has made 
skillful use of source material from the old 
French chronicles of Villehardouin and Join- 
ville and has been particularly successful in 
recapturing the spirit of a remote period. The 
young reader who commences this book will 
hardly put it down before he has finished 
and, without being particularly aware of it, 
he will gain a very considerable amount of 
valuable information about an important 
epoch. (Macmillan, 1927, $1.75.) 


NESTOR JOHNSON 
North Star Skates 


—the standard of quality 
for over thirty years 


Every up-to-date boy and girl 
knowsthat Nestor Johnson Skates 
are unapproachable for speed, 
balance and long wear. 


No “dead” material in them. Made 
of all steel, full tubular. The light- 


est and strongest made. 


Fitted properly to snug-setting 
shoes that support the ankles and 
make the best skating possible. 


Don’t take a counterfeit. You can 
have the best—the original 
Nestor Johnson. See the name on 
each skate, and then you're sure 
of the genuine. 
Every winner of a national, inter- 
national or professional speed 
skating championship in the past 
twenty-five years has used this style 
of All-steel, Full-tubular skates. 


Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co. 
1900 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago 


JOHNSONS 
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RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$1900 to $2700 year. Men 18, 
up. Steady. Common education 
sufficient. Write IMMEDI- 
ATERY, for 82-page book with list of positions now open 
to men &nd women 18 up and free particulars on how to 
get one. Do it today. . 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W313, Rochester, N. Y. 








The Only Westerner in an Eastern Village 
—Gertrude Emerson, associate editor of Asta, 
went alone to a small village in India, built 
a mud house, established herself ‘there, and 
became nurse, doctor, and whatnot. She de- 
scribes the life and people and her experiences 
in a series of articles in Asia under the title 
“My Indian Village.” (Asia, October, Novem- 
ber, December, etc.) 
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NAME ME! 
Win Five Dollars 
Closing Date, January 17, 1928 


{8} 





1. One of the few romantic fancies of 
my life was inspired by a girl with a squint. 
I was one of the youths selected to bear the 
heart of Henry IV to its resting place. 

2. While an officer in the Netherlands, I 
chanced to see a placard in Dutch which 
proved a challenge to unravel a geometrical 
mystery. This I readily solved. The myster- 
ies which piqued me and which I never 
penetrated, were those of the Rosicrucians, 
although Parisian gossip credited me with 
their possession. 

3. During my twenty years’ residence in 
Holland, I played a game of “Run Sheep 
Run” with importunate admirers, being 
obliged to move twenty-four times, that I 
might do my work in quiet. 


4. My favorite pupil was a princess whose 
father I had fought against in Bohemia. I 
left Holland to serve a young queen who 
commanded a philosophy lesson at five o’clock 
in the morning. This proved to be a serious 
physical inconvenience. 

5. My philosophy had a great social 
vogue. I believed that the end of all study 
ought to be to guide the mind to form true 
and sound judgments on everything that may 
be presented to it. Perhaps my most famous 
phrase was, “I think, therefore I am.” 











HAVE YOU A PERFECT WRITING 


TYPEWRITER? 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE ONE? 


A “RESTORO Equipped’ Underwood 
pm than an ordinary rebuilt one, but it’s the 
most perfect writing . 

that money can buy. No other 
typewriter — > in money 
saved. Don’t typewriter 
before first getting -., infor- 
mation and prices won- 
derful machine—it ao pay you 
in more ways than one. 


+ aged prices and terms — 

tie, iiuatrated —: showing 

complete li f standard tyDe- 

writers as call a 

tion regarding “the famous 

Underwood will be promptly sent 

Write today. 

YOUNG TYPEWRITER Co. 

Typewriter Headquarters 

654 W. Randolph St. Dept. 841D. CHICAGO 





“RESTORO —— 
you upon request. 











Contest No. 6 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me” Coitest 
No. 6 is awarded to Thurman Gill, Topeka 
(Kansas) High School, whose essay on 
Gregor Johann Mendel is printed herewith. 


Honorable Mention is awarded to Rafael 
Roca Bruno, Lopez Landron High School, 
Guayama, Porto Rico; Esther Sode, Ursuline 
Academy, Arcadia, Missouri; Morse Green- 
berg, Central High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; James Deakin, North High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Clyde Smith, Johnson 
City (New York) High School. 


In addition, special mention should be 
made of the Mendel essay by Robert J. Simp- 
son, Sturgeon Bay (Wisconsin) High School. 
He won the prize for the “My Favorite 
Character in Fiction” contest in the October 
29 issue with his sketch of “Mark Tidd.” An 
excellent tabloid book review by him of 
Joseph Vance was published in the Decem- 
ber 10 issue. He has also submitted good 
material for the Poetry Corner. The all- 
around abilities of Mr. Simpson and of other 
students who are contributing consistently 
good entries has forced the Editors regret- 
fully to adopt the following policy: 


No student who has once won the first 
prize in any of the contests now running in 
The Scholastic (Name Me, Fiction Char- 
acter, Poetry Corner, Book Review) will be 
eligible to receive another prize in any of 
them during the present year. This does not 
apply, of course, to the annual Scholastic 
Awards. This is done in order to give the 
hundreds of other students who are sending 
in good work more opportunity for recogni- 
tion. The prize-winners are not prohibited 
from submitting new material—particularly 
in the Book Review Contest, for practice in 
writing can hurt no one. They are urged, 
however, to concentrate their energies on the 
Scholastic Awards and the annual Student- 
Written Number, now less than three months 
away, which are open to every secondary 
school student. 


The “Name Me” Contest appearing in 
every issue of The Scholastic is open to all 
secondary school students. The correct name 
must be accompanied by an essay on the 
subject not exceeding 100 words. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 
Gregor Johann Mendel ° 


By Thurman Gill 
Topeka (Kan.) High School 


REGOR JO- 

HANN MEN- 
DEL, Abbot of 
Brunn, discoverer 
of the universally 
accepted law of 
heredity, was not a 
frail, secluded, be- 
nevolent old monk, 
but a brilliant 
chess-player, \ with 
arduous hobbies, 
one of which was the organization of a 
fire brigade. His interest in natural 
science, awakened early by a peasant 
father’s instructions in fruit culture, 
culminated in the formulation of a 
theory which has revolutionized the 
biological world: “When individuals 
bearing opposite characters are mated, 
producing a hybrid, the factors for 
those characters do not both go into its 
germ cells, but segregate.” Unappreci- 
ated by his contemporaries, Mendel 
died a misanthrope. 


. UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 





Gregor Mendel 

















2. Sent FREE 
Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


College of Liberal Arts 
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semester begins 
February 6, 1928. 
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Your Name and Your Neighbor’s 


VIII. National Surnames. 


HE remark made last time that sur- 

names derived from English shires 
are to be found mainly outside those 
shires is of broader application. Famil- 
ies that owe their names to national ap- 
pellations, as the Irishes, Englishes, 
Flemings, Danes, and Hollands, must 
have emigrated from the fatherlands 
whose name they bear before they 
could have acquired such names at all. 
General French, who was first to take 
command of the British forces in 
France during the world war was not a 
Frenchman but an Englishman. Wal- 
lace, or Wallis, which is derived from 
Wales as Cornwallis is from Cornwall, 
is famous in Scotch history but possibly 
unknown as a surname in the Welsh 
principality. So Walsh, that is, Welsh 
is common in England and rare in 
Wales. 


DANIEL CHESTER 
FRENCH 


The distinguished 
American sculptor. The 
surname “French” is 
an example of numer- 
ous names which were 
first applied to persons 
of one nationality so- 
journing in a foreign 
country. 





Sometimes even the date of these 
family migrations can be approximately 
fixed: it must have been before the gen- 
eral adoption of family names in Eu- 
rope, say about the fourteenth century ; 
otherwise they would have taken with 
them a surname as an inheritance and 
would have had no need of a new one; 
but not a great while before, since, in 
that case, they would as a rule have 
become assimilated to the native popu- 
lation and would have lost the distinc- 
tive marks of a foreigner which names 
as Irish, Welsh and so on imply. 

There is no apparent exception to 
the rule that families are not to be 
found in the districts whose name they 
bear. There are more Scotts in Scot- 
land than anywhere else. Did each 
family acquire the name on its native 
soil, or was some ancestor, during his 
absence from Scotland, pointed out as 
a Scot or Scotchman, a sobriquet which 
he retained on his return and passed on 
to his progeny? The name may have 
been acquired without residence beyond 
the border. The race called Scotti 
passed from northern Ireland, then 
known as Scotia, into Caledonia, at the 
time of the Roman occupation of 
Britain. They took part in an attack 


By A. A. Alter 


on the Britons in 360 A.D. Though 
these invaders imposed their name on 
the country north of the Tweed they 
must have been few in comparison to 
the whole population. Any member 
leaving the tribe would have found 
himself among strangers and, had he re- 
mained among them, might have been 
given the name Scot as a racial rather 
than a geographical designation. 

Other invasions have yielded racial 
names that later became family names. 
The Celts from Gaul who crossed the 
channel a few centuries before the time 
of Caesar were known to the Gaelic- 
speaking Celts already on the island, as 
Brythons or Britons; our surname Gal- 
braith means the “stranger Briton.” 
Centuries later both Celtic races united 
in denouncing the invading Teutons as 
Sassenachs or Saxons. The name is still 
in our directories as Sensenich. So it 
must have occurred in many other in- 
stances. But names such as these are 
racial names and properly belong un- 
der the division of nicknames rather 
than place-names. 


Deaths of the Month 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


which ended when the debacle of the New 
Haven road forced him to retire to his farm. 

Murr, Rev. Dr. JosepH J., 73, Nov. chap- 
lain of the U. S. Senate and for 58 years 
a minister in the Baptist Church. 

Mourpuree, A. A., 57, President of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, who was suggested as a 
presidential candidate by the late W. J. 
Bryan. 

PatmMeER, Austin NorMAN, 64, Nov. 17, origi- 
nator of the Palmer method of writing. It 
is estimated that 25,000,000 persons in this 
country alone have received Palmer lessons 
in penmanship. 

PRoHME, RAYNA, Nov. 21, an American 
woman who devoted herself to the cause of 
the Communist movement in China. Later 
she accompanied Madame Sun Yat-sen to 
Moscow and began work on a history of the 
Chinese Revolution. 

Savace, Henry W., 68, Nov. 29, first impres- 
ario to present grand opera in English. He 
staged fifty sutcesses, among others the 
Prince of Pilsen and the Merry Widoav. 

SToNE, ELLEN M., 81, Dec. 14, an American 
missionary who was kidnapped and held 
captive by Macedonian brigands for five 
months in 1901. The American public raised 
$66,000 for her ransom and for a time in- 
ternational complications threatened. It was 
said the money was used toward freeing 
Macedonia from Turkish rule. 

Viera, Dr. Ferictano, Nov. 12, former Presi- 
dent of Uraguay and a leader in the liberal 
movement. 

Wuitney, Mitton, 67, Nov. 12, leading soil 
scientist and chief of the Bureau of Soils 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
33 years, 




















- $9,000.00 


For 500-Word Essays 


ARL LAEMMLE, President of Universal 

Pictures, is this year giving $9,000.00 
in scholarship awards to high school stu- 
dents for the best essays on Victor Hugo's 
immortal classic, “Les Miserables,” which 
has been dramatized and filmed by Universal 
Pictures and is hailed as one of the great 
photoplays of the season. 


Ist Prize......$1,000.00 


Two Prizes of 
$750.00 Each 

Thirteen Prizes of 
$500.00 Each 


These awards will be known as the Victor 
Hugo-Carl Laemmle Scholarships. Essay 
subject: “What Ideals for Life Do You Find 
in ‘Les Miserables’?” Length: 500 word lim- 
it. Eligible to compete: any high school stu- 
dent in United States or Canada. Judges: 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Colum- 
bia University; John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education; Ernest Crandall, 
Thomas Finnegan, and Octavus Roy Cohen. 


TEACHERS! 


Make a class exercise out of this essay con- 
test. Combine the “movies” with the classics. 


See the Photoplay Read the Book 


Les Miserables 
A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 
SEND THE COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 





UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
730 Firtu Avenuz, New Yorx Ciry. 


Gentlemen: I’m interested in the vicror 
HUGO-CARL LAEMMLE SCHOLARSHIPS. Send me 
an entry blank and more information. 
Name. 


St. and No 
City and State. 
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THE 
SCHOLASTIC 
MART 











Classified rates: 15¢ per word, payable in ad- 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 
Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 


nouncements. 


STAMPS AND COINS 








COMPLETE BEGINNERS’ STAMP OUT- 
FIT, $1.00 Guaranteed. BENNETT'S, Sta- 
tion “L,” Brooklyn, N. Y 





100 FREE different stamps for approval ap- 
plicants. F. H. BUCK, JR., 17 Sotelo, Pied- 
mont, Calif. 





COMM. PRECANCELS—20 diff. Bells— 
Benningtons—Burgoynes—White Plains, 
Etc., only $1.00. Money back if not pleased. 
HOME STAMP SHOP, Herrin, Ill. 





100 British Colonies, no trash, 32c. 
Try these. 
HOWARD STAMP EXCHANGE 


Trenton, Ontario 





10] 5="" FREE! Postage 2c 
500 diff. 25¢ 1000 diff. 75¢ 2000 diff. $2.75 


JOHNSON STAMP CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 





One piece German post-war “Notgeld” 
MONEY E AWAY 
to those who request 50% or 60% discount 

approvals. Postage 2c. 
A. C. LeDUC, Dept. 103, Red Lion, Pa. 





BIG ACQUAINTANCE PACKET 13c post- 
paid. MARNEY'S, Philatelic Supplies, S-400 
Broadway, East St. Louis, Ill 





PHILATELIC PARAGRAPHS 


By F. L. Wilson 
Editor, The Stamp Echo 


Transjordania has 
been surcharging the 
stamps of Palestine 
and Hejas since first 
coming under the cat- 
agory of stamp issue- 
ing countries in 1920, 
but recently has pre- 
sented a beautiful set 
of eleven denomina- 
tions in pleasing col- 
ors. The stamps show a portrait of the Amir 
Abdullah, protege of Col. Thomas Lawrence 
(Scholastic, Feb. 5, 1927), in native head- 
dress.. The values are in oth Arabic and Eng- 
lish and are as follows: 2m greenish blue, 
3m rose, 4m green, 5m orange, 10m carmine, 
15m ultamarine, 20m olive, 50m deep violet, 
90m bistre, 100m blue, and 200m violet. 


Persia has just issued a new one kran 
stamp in blue showing the portrait of Reza 
Shah Pahlavi. 


Chile, we understand, has ordered two re- 
lief stamps to be issued in aid of the victims 
of a recent railway accident at Alpatacal. 
These are to be the 10c carmine and black 
and 40c blue and black telegraph stamps. 


Greece has issued the Navarino Commem- 
oratives of the Greek War of Independence 
(1827) in five types. These show a view of 
Navarino; The Naval Battle of Navarino; 
The English Admiral, Sir Edward Codring- 
ton; The French Admiral, de Rigny, and 
The Russian Admiral, Van der Heyden. 
Three high values, 50, 75 and 100 drachmas, 
are to be issued also and these will bear re- 
productions of subjects taken from the his- 
tory of the War of Independence and exe- 
cuted by the painter, Mathaipoulos. 
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Germany recently issued a new series of 
official stamps with numerical design, the 5 
pf, 8 pf, 15 pf, 30 pf and 40 pf. 


Cuba, in honor of the newly opened air- 
mail service between Keywest and Havana 
has issued a Sc blue airmail stamp. This 
stamp shows a seaplane in flight over the 
Havana Harbor with Morro Castle in the 
distance. On each side of the view are the 
imperial fronded palms and across the top 








Mystic’s ‘Queer Country” Packet!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 





Jhind 
Antioquia Kenya Ugands 
Lebanon 
us Monaco 
Islands North Borneo 
Gwalior Nyassa 
Hyderabad St. Thomas Prince 
Iceland Port Guinea 


Get this wonderful packet of “‘freak countries’ and make 
your friends envious! Paice only 10c to approval appli- 
. Write TODAY. 

ystie Stamp Company, (Dept. 2) Camden, New York 





GENUINE MEXICAN $1 Bill Free with 20 
different unused stamps for a dime. Y. 
NAGLE, 1101 Marion, Reading, Pa. 





Portrait Collection, 97 different 45 countries, 
50 cents, with request for one and two cent 


approvals, with references. 
OGDEN, BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 





600 DIFFERENT stamps 50c; 1100, $1.00. 
FRED ONKEN, 630 79th Street, Brooklyn. 


FREE! 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
Oak Park, Ill. 





Send 3c for 128-page stamp magazine. 
ROESSLER EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





BARGAIN OFFER Packet of 48 different 
stamps including two scarce Costa Rica (cat. 
60c) Niger Coast, Gabun, etc., and large 
price list of bargains in sets. All for 10 
cents. SHAW STAMP CO., Bear River, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 





TREASURE PACKET FREE! Just to in- 
troduce America’s fastest growing Stamp 
Magazine. Packet contains 500 interesting 


stamps from Liberia, Soudan, Gaudeloupe, 
St. Lucia, North Borneo, etc., etc. Given ab- 
solutely free to all who mention Scholastic 
and send 25c for trial six months’ subscrip- 
tion to THE STAMP ECHO, Box 226 
Times Sq. Sta., New York. 


the inscription “Republica de Cuba-Servicio 


Mexico has issued a 50c blue and carmine 
airmail stamp showing an eagle in flight 
over land and sea and across the top the in- 
scription “Correos Aereos.” There has been 
an impetus in flying in Mexico even before 
the Lindbergh flight, and the success of the 
airmail routes in the United States has 
caused negotiations to be opened for a route 
between Mexico City and the U. S. No doubt 
the new airmail stamp has been issued in an- 
ticipation of an early opening of such a route. 

Norway also has just issued a 45 ore blue 
airmail stamp. Airways have been established 
between this country and the trade centers of 
Europe for some time, but airmail stamps are 
quite recent. ; 

During the Christmas season several of the 
countries issue charity or welfare stamps. 
Among these countries are Holland with its 
Child Welfare stamps, and Saare with 
Charity stamps. 








Pan America Confers 
(Concluded from Page 18) 


recommendations to the respective gov- 
ernments. 

The possibility that the conference 
may resolve itself into a demonstration 
against American imperialism has been 
seriously considered by the Department 
of State and measures have already 
been taken to restore good-will. The 
flight of Colonel Lindbergh to Mexico 
and to Central American countries, the 
work of Ambassador Morrow in Mex- 
ico, and the ignoring of the Hearst al- 
legations in official circles indicate a 
new attitude of conciliation. Lind- 
bergh is expected to fly to Havana from 
Panama, and it is even suggested that 
Calles may attend. Finally the gov- 
ernment expects to be represented in 
Havana by an illustrious list of Amer- 
icans. President Coolidge will address 
the conference, making the trip in a 
U. S. cruiser. Secretary Kellogg will 
also be in Havana. Neither the Presi- 
dent nor Mr. Kellogg will be among 
the official representatives of the 
United States, however. The list of 
the official delegates is imposing, and 
includes: Charles Evans Hughes, for- 
mer Secretary of State; Henry P. 
Fletcher, a diplomat of experience in 
Latin-American capitals; Oscar W. 
Underwood, former Senator from Ala- 
bama, who was a delegate to the Wash- 
ington Conference; Dwight W. Mor- 
row, the popular Ambassador to Me~ 
ico; Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, an in- 
ternational lawyer; James Brown 
Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace; Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, President of Leland 
Stanford University; Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan-American 
Union; and Noble Brandon Judah, 
newly appointed Ambassador to Cuba. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 
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The Red Dragon 
(Continued from Page 4) 


untold gold, and no such jewel ever yet glim- 
mered in this cursed country. The stone was 
gotten in Mexico by Count de Mirando’s 
father; and now, being in no small fear for 
the future, the Countess desires to dispatch 
this ‘Red Dragon,’ for so is her diamond called, 
privately and securely to Mons. Her husband 
is like to arrive in that city by tomorrow 
even, and she greatly pines to know the stone 
is once again in his keeping; for, as I say, 
the trinket is priceless. A king’s ransome 
lies hid in the bulk thereof. Further, an thou 
bring the ‘Dragon’ in safety to Mons, two 
hundred ducats will reward thee.’ 

“Ducats of silver or gold?” 

“Golden pieces, every one.” 

Manrique reflected a moment and looked 
thoughtfully at the pointed brown beard, 
shifty brown eyes, and rich silken cap of 
his visitor. Then he spoke: 

“Methinks the Countess suffers this passing 
terror something to dim her Castilian cour- 
age, Count. ’Tis true these pestilent Calvin- 
ists are doing Satan’s work in the holy places, 
but though gems and precious stones have 
been swept together upon the church floors, 
yet not so much as the jewelled eye of a 
saint hath been reported stolen. Therefore, 
if God so wills, and Brussels anon shall 
suffer this scourge, it is not to be supposed 
that violence will fall on man or woman. 
None need fear for their own, but only God 
and the Saints, who will make war in their 
own good time and strike the last blow.” 

Count Velasco answered with no little heat 
at the end of this speech: 

“Of a truth, sirrah, it ill becomes thee to 
think for thy betters thus. Art thou wiser 
than the Duchess, or canst thou gauge the 
fury of this mad Brussels better than 1?” 

“Nay, my lord,” answered the soldier 
stoutly; “but are not the noblest in the land 
of my mind? Truly it is bruited on humble 
tongues that the Prince of Orange and others 
only less great are loud and instant that her 
Grace leave not the Palace.” 


“Have a care, friend, and give no heed to 
all thou hearest. It is possible to be a 
mighty seigneur and yet no friend of Spain. 
Beware and keep a still tongue. Know that 
it is I myself who have urged the Countess 
de Mirando to this step. Full well I know 
the unexampled worth of the ‘Red Dragon,’ 
and have much feared for it as I noted the 
jewel flashing, like a crimson star, on the 
lady’s fair forefinger. Therefore no more 
words but only ‘yea’ or ‘nay.’” 

“*Tis surely ‘yea’ for a dame of the Mir- 
andos of Castile. I pray only that no effort 
be made to take from me the secret King 
Philip himself suffered me to lock up in my 
bosom; and I need say only further that this 
‘Dragon of Mexico,’ so to call him, niust 
himself decide my final action.” 

“How so, Manrique?” inquired Velasco, 
showing some interest. 

, ed touching the size thereof, my 
ord.” 

“Most surely the jewel will occupy no 
such space as did the Cardinal’s dispatch?” 

Manrique smiled. 

“Ah, my good Seigneur, but who can say, 
save only Manrique, what space the dispatch 
did occupy?” 

“Well, no more words. ‘Tis fifty good 
miles to Mons, and I would have you start 
under cover of night. A full moon will be 
your guide, and your business being secret, no 


molestation is likely to fall on yeu.” 

“As to that, a thousand foes might indeed 
rob me of my life, but they would not be any 
nearer my secret, Count.” 

“Say you so?” asked the other curiously. 
“Then set we forth to the Palace that you 
may see the gem for yourself. And gird thy 
armour on, Manrique, for the hour grows 
unruly, and four Spanish blades are better 
than three.” 

The soldier obeyed, and as he presently set 
forth with the other men-at-arms, his blood 
raced~and tingled to feel once again the 
weight of pauldrons on his shoulders, of tas- 
sets against his thighs. The three soldiers 
strode together before the Count’s horse, and 
an insolent crowd growled about them from 
time to time but kept safe distance. 

II 

Count Mena de Velasco and his guard ap- 
proached the ancient Palace of the Dukes 
of Brabant, at that time the residence of the 
Court. His little party entered a square be- 
fore this building, and pushed its way 
through some wild scenes of confusion, haste, 
and fear. Serving-men were toiling; huge 
stage coaches, many with six stout Flemish 
steeds already harnessed to them, were only 
waiting the royal word to start for Mons; 
and from the windows of more than one 
great vehicle, fair, frightened faces already 
peeped. 

Dismounting at a side entrance, Count de 
Velasco gave his horse to a soldier, and, ac- 
companied by Manrique, passed quickly into 
the great hall of the Palace, that noble cham- 
ber where eleven short years before Charles 
V. made his famous abdication on behalf of 
Philip. Now the members of the States-Gen- 
eral occupied it. Order was dead: every man 
spoke to his neighbour; and all waited with 
the utmost anxiety to learn the result of a 
private conference still maintained in the 
presence of the Duchess by Orange and other 
great lords. 

The Count, hearing that doubt and uncer- 
tainty still ruled every heart, pushed for- 
ward, with Manrique at his heels. He 
threaded his way through sundry corridors, 
across a large apartment or two—all empty 
save for scared conclaves of lacqueys—and 
then knocked at a door, and, after brief de- 
lay, was admitted. 

It was Dorothea, Countess de Mirando her- 
self who welcomed him, and Manrique smiled 
within his helm to see a fair lady of the 
Castilian type—the land he loved best in 
the world. 

Donna Dorothea was a dark beauty, but 
fear, though brightening her eyes, had not a 
little dimmed the lustre of her sun-kissed 
cheek. She came forward anxiously, and 
Count de Valasco, plunging without delay 
into the matter, explained that Manrique was 
willing to bear the “Red Dragon” to Mons. 

“Then it is well,” said she, “and I rate 
his valour high, for all men know the King 
hath crowned Manrique with laurel, and 
made him free of steel. Yet I perceive his 
mail is not rusted and still becomes him. 
Truly, Manrique, the Count, my husband— 
a name not unknown to you—will reward 
you well.” 

“Madame,” said the old soldier, “he that 
serves you is not ill paid if he hear but his 
mistress’s voice in thanks. And truly I 
ne’er fought under a more glorious master 
than the Count. Now I pray that I may ad- 
dress certain words to your ladyship’s ear 
alone, for——” 

“I want not thy secret, Manrique,” said 
the lady, abruptly. “It is enough that you 


undertake the charge.” 

“Nay, gracious Madame, nor am I like to 
impart what the King himself has suffered 
me to keep hidden from all men. But pre- 
caution is better thap caution in affairs, and, 
as on the occasion of my mission with the 
Cardinal’s dispatch, I left to one man full 
direction how to act under certain circum- 
stances, so now I would leave the like for 
the better safety of this great red diamond.” 

The Countess regarded Velasco, who 
seemed loath to take the hint. Finding he 
made no offer to retire, she invited him 
bluntly to do so, whereupon he obeyed. 

“Hasten your confabulation, Madame,” said 
he, “for time presses, and I desire to furnish 
Manrique with sundry particulars concern- 
ing the road I would have him pursue to 
Mons. Moreover, with profound respect, I 
aver that Count de Velasco, your husband’s 
dearest friend and former companion in arms, 
takes it unkindly to be shut from any concern 
having the ‘Red Dragon’s’ safety for its 
object.” 

The lady’s eyes flashed strangely at this 
speech, and she answered: 

“Your friendship for my husband, Count, 
hath already appeared curiously. Tomorrow, 
if God wills, I myself shall meet the Count 
in Mons, and may then relate how great a 
friendship you bear him. Enough of that. 
You have this authority to control my action 
in certain matters and ’tis your will this 
stone depart secretly to Mons. It shall do so; 
but the messenger is of my own choosing, 
therefore depart and leave me in his com- 
pany.” 

Manrique, feeling within the breath of 
some disturbance which concerned him not, 
walked to the window and looked out upon 
the scene below. A moment afterwards Count 
de Velasco had left the apartment, and, save 
for two chamberwomen who stood at the 
further extremity of it and beyond earshot, 
the soldier found himself alone with his new 
mistress, Then in quick, low accents the 
Countess spoke: 

“Manrique, thou art, as I think, a Castil- 
ian, and in this plaguey land of eternal rain 
and eternal heresies,.’tis sweet to see those 
of that.” 

“Madame, you may trust me with your 
life.” 

“But this is a far greater thing. For my 
part, I let the diamond go unwillingly. 
’T would surely be safe hid in my own bosom, 
for these Netherlanders, though they bluster 
and prate, would never dare to lay hand 
upon the Duchess or her retinue betwixt here 
and Mons. However, Velasco hath power to 
direct my judgment. He is my husband’s 
friend, and he hath declared my diamond in 
danger, and insisted upon it that the stone 
leave Brussels. He hath further urged that 
to one of his own mercenaries the gem should 
be entrusted; but I, minding me of thy fame 
and mistrusting the unknown, chose that 
yours should be the task if you proved will- 
ing.” 

“You were wise, Madame; and out of the 
love I cherish towards the Count, I will serve 
you with all my heart. But first the meas- 
ure of precaution I named. May it please 
your maidens to place ink, quill, and paper 
before me, and I will set down a form of 
words, only to be read by thee shouldst thou 
hear I have not reached Mons.” 

Writing materials were furnished him, and 
the Countess was amazed to see the man had 
made no idle boast when he said that he 
could write. Laboriously he penned a line or 
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two, then sealed the packet with wax, and 
handed it to Donna Dorothea. 

“Tf I come not to thy lord at Mons, break 
up this, Madame; but should I reach the 
Count in safety, then I would have you burn 
it unread.” 

She promised to obey, and at the same 
time the arras tapestries which hung six 
feet high around the walls of the chamber 
were pushed aside, and Velasco entered at a 
door opposite from which he had taken his 
departure. 

“The seigneurs still strive with her Grace,” 
he announced, “and vehemently urge her by 
all holy things to abandon her contemplated 
departure and remain in Brussels. President 
Viglius hath announced that the citizens hald 
the seven gates. The old man’s knees shake 
in his robe of office and he weeps amber, like 
a sea-fowl. Admiral Horn hath sworn to 
cut a road out of Brussels at daylight to- 
morrow if the Duchess will but wait events 
till then. Indeed, all men pray her to abide 
here for four-and-twenty hours.” . 

“Mayhap the silver tongue of Orange will 
bate her first intention,” said the Countess; 
but Velasco refused to credit such a sug- 

tion. 

“Build not upon it,” he said. “Any moment 
may see the Court on its way to Mons. Mean- 
while the ‘Red Dragon’ of the Mirandos must 
quit Brussels ere evil betide. The responsi- 
bility is on my shoulders, and I would it 
were not so. You can trust Manrique, lady?” 

“Ay, Seigneur, for his heart first beat in 
Castile, his eyes have mirrored the mountains 
of Toledo; he hath seen my home. Ah, Mir- 
ando! Mirando!” she cried, a flush bright- 
ening her cheek and a mist rising in her eyes, 
“would that thou wert this good honest man’s 
goal rather than Mons, and I his charge in- 
stead of this red Mexican stone!” 

She turned to a bureau as she spoke, un- 
locked it, and brought forth a little round 
black ivory casket, about two inches in height 
and with the circumference of a penny-piece. 

At sight of it Manrique shook his head. 

“I cannot assure the safety of a concern so 
bulky,” he declared; “give me your diamond 
and that will be safe, but if ill fall upon this 
ivory receptacle I hold myself unblamed.” 

Opening her little casket, the Countess dis- 
played that historic treasure it contained; and 
even Manrique, little prone to see matter for 
wonder in anything, was struck with great 
admiration at the spectacle of an extraordi- 
nary diamond alive to its core with light, fire, 
and wondrous brilliance—a living, palpitat- 
ing drop of pure adamant, clear as crystal, 
with every facet a star. The diamond, though 
not really red, had an infinitely fine rose- 
pink hue, and it was set in the bezel of a 
heavy gold ring. 

“Tis thus I picture an angel’s tear,” said 
Donna Dorothea. 

Velasco took it from the Countess and ex- 
hibited it to Manrique, who examined the 
glorious stone carefully without speaking for 
some moments. 

“This diamond,” said he at length, “must 
be removed from its golden mounting.” 

The lady gave permission, and Velasco, 
with a little left-handed dagger, pricked the 
diamond from out the ring, putting the stone 
in the ivory box and giving both to Man- 
rique, while at the same time he returned 
the gold setting to its owner. 

The soldier now consented to be absolutely 
responsible for the diamond, but his mistress 
asked another question before he departed, 
and Manrique noted that the Count listened, 
not without interest, to his answer. 


“Pardon a woman’s curiosity, Manrique,” 
said the Countess, as he was about to retire, 
with the “Red Dragon” safe in its ivory case 
beneath his breastplate; “forgive a woman, 
and tell me this much. Can it be thou wilt 
dare to swallow the ‘Dragon?’ I ask for 
thy good. One did so long years agone and 
perished miserably.” 

“Nay, Countess, for in truth it were death 
to swallow this creature of razor-edges. 
‘Twould surely stick fast in some organ vital 
to existence and so make an end of me. 
Your ‘Red Dragon’ would of a surety slay 
any who offered to him the hospitality of his 
belly. Moreover, the sword of a foe might 
make rough quest and find it there.’ 

So saying, Manrique bowed low and took 
his leave. Count de Velasco accompanied 
him, having somewhat to say and that per- 
tinent. He directed Manrique to set forth at 
midnight by way of the Caudenberg gate, 
gave him at the same time a password, and 
then bid him be gone. 

“Recollect that speed is above all essential,” 
was the Count’s last advice. “Take the fleet- 
est steed thou knowest, and burden not thy- 
self with much metal to retard thy progress. 
Thy mission is a secret, and thou wilt not be 
molested.” 

Velasco also directed a route; but Man- 
rique knew the way to Mons sufficiently well, 
and mentioned a_ shorter road _ tending 
through lonely passes upon the confines of 
Hainaut. Then he withdrew, and an hour 
later was back in his home under the double 
towers of the Church of St. Gudule. 

Manrique’s preparations were soon made. 
He bade the Flemish woman who saw to his 
needs prepare a meal better than common 
and have it ready for him at dusk. Then he 
saw to private affairs and collected what 
money he had. He dwelt in a single room 
at Brussels, this sufficing for his require- 
ments; and now, as he stirred himself here, 
something told the man he would never see 
the place again. Nor did that trouble him 
over-much. On returning from the Palace 
and issuing an order or two, he put off his 
mail, locked himself into his little room, and 
was invisible for some hours. The mistress 
of the house heard the slow rasping of a file 
when she stopped at the door to listen. 

The day drew to its close, while as yet no 
sort of outrage had fallen on the city. The 
burghers and the seigneurs were gaining con- 
fidence; and, lifting up their voices, the or- 
der-loving merchants and nobles of Brussels 
blessed the Prince of Orange in that his 
words had weighed with Duchess Margaret, 
his presence served to prevent, as by a charm, 
the threatened rebellion. 

During that afternoon Manrique visited a 
friend, and hired a great grey Flemish mare 
of vast bone and muscle. The massive beast 
was also accounted a swift traveller for those 
days, and she had oftentimes carried mailed 
men. 


Ill 


From the Caudenberg gate of Brussels, 
Feria Manrique rode forth’ an hour before 
midnight on the 22nd day of August, 1566. 
He had not followed Count de Velasco’s ad- 
vice in every particular, for, though his hel- 
met was exchanged for a cap of cloth and a 
heav woolen doublet covered his body, yet 
the soldier’s steel breast-plate lay beneath his 
innocent raiment, and the sword he had pol- 
ished that morning with such industry now 
hung suspended from his side. 

The road was not unfamiliar to Manrique. 
He felt contented and happy. Nigh a pound 
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of fine pasty and a bottle of red wine com- 
forted his stomach, while thoughts of the 
golden ducats warmed his heart. The night 
air was cool after the heat of the day; the 
great grey mare jogged comfortably forward; 
a golden summer moon hung large and low 
above the horizon, and promised good store 
of light anon. Slowly she climbed aloft, fill- 
ing the valley of the Senne with radiance, 
Then, floating from Brussels along the placid 
bosom of the Senne and rising magically 
from the reflected moon upon the water, there 
came music of distant bells chiming mid- 
night. By that hour Manrique had already 
put two good leagues between the city and 
himself; and there were left before him 
some forty miles yet to travel. Skirting the 
plains whereon a generation as yet unborn 
would fight the battle of Waterloo, Manrique 
presently parted from the winding river and 
entered a flat, drear region where moonlight 
glimmered in ashy streaks over wilderness of 
marsh and morass. Here suddenly the man 
reined in his horse, crossed himself, and 
growled a prayer. Lights were rising and 
falling and beckoning out of the dank mists. 
They danced a devil’s gallop, waxing and 
waning as marsh fires will; and Manrique, 
sweating under his steel, thanked the Holy 
Virgin for having sent such moonlight. He 
soon passed the kingdom of these flickering 
exhalations, and not long afterwards the 
character of his road changed once more. 
Little hills now rose ahead, and the great 
grey mare, breasting into cooler air, snorted, 
stretched her neck, and pushed forward. 
Manrique felt the spring of her mighty thighs 
behind him as the hill grew steeper, and 
anon led man and horse to a tract of rocks 
and pine trees, with precipitous slopes sub- 
tending their path on either side. Now the 
rider knew he was nearing Hainaut, and had 
completed the half of his journey. 

Through a rugged region of stony hillocks, 
capped with black silhouettes of scanty firs, 
he kept his way, now uphill into the moon- 
light, now down, where inky shadows hid 
the bottoms of steep ravines. The road proved 
none of the best, and these sudden, repeated 
plunges into profound gloom caused his steed 
much uneasiness; but Manrique was a fine 
horseman and feared no physical catastrophe. 
With firm hand and kind voice he soothed 
the mare, pushed her steadily along, and 
kept his eyes about him the while. Though 
moonlight had served him so well in the low- 
lands, it was a source of trouble here. It 
played strange pranks with the rocks and 
crags, threw abrupt and monstrous shadows 
at sharp corners, and greatly troubled the 
man, for, despite his bright eyes, his sight 
was none of the best. 

But it was not the startling transitions from 
light to darkness which nearly brought dis- 
aster. Manrique had been listening for some 
time to a curious echo from the low cliffs on 
his right hand, and now he slackened rein 
for a second, his mind being fixed on hearing 
the answering sound of his own horse’s hoofs. 
At this critical moment two owls, white and 
silent as moonbeams, shot across the path, 
and the mare, resenting this unseemly 
surprise, started with extreme abruptness for 
so large a beast. Luckily no harm befell, but 
the accident led Manrique to a curious dis- 
covery. He had uttered a warning shout to 
his steed when she reared, but, though the 
echo rang back every hoof-stroke with reg- 
ularity, it took no count of the rider’s sud- 
den cry. He stopped and there was no sound; 
he rode forward and the muffled rattle as of 


another rider fell upon his ear again. 


(Continued in the Next Issue) 
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History TEACHER:—Do you know who 
Lincoln was? 

STUDE :—No. 

H.T. :—Roosevelt ? 

STUDE :—No. 

H.T.:—Grant? 

STUDE :—No. 

H.T. :—Columbus? 

SruDE:—Is his last name Ohio? 

Has anybody heard about the fellow who 
didn’t have to use tooth paste because none 
of his teeth were loose? 


He: Let’s get tied. 

SHE: Let’s knot. 

—Mary Leach, Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 

1} 

Captain Hobson and a few other great 
speakers were discussing the subject of intro- 
ductory speeches. Hobson said the funniest in- 
troduction he ever had was when a very 
nervous chairman rose and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I now present to 
you the speaker of the evening, Captain Hob- 
son, who will speak on ‘Liquor’ and is full 
of the subject.” 

—Dorothy Lepley, 
Shelton (Conn.) High School. 


TRUE GRATITUDE 


It was the custom of a certain family to 
punish the children for disobedience. The 


form of punishment was this: the disobedient . 


child had to sit at a little serving table for 
six days and eat alone. It was also the cus- 
tom to say grace before eating each meal, the 
grace consisting of a verse from the Bible. 

Young Robert, aged 10, had been very diso- 
bedient and that evening his punishment be- 
gan. At supper, when everyone was seated, 
Robert at his table and the family at their 
table, the father said grace for those at the 
large table and turning to Robert said, “Well, 
my son, let us hear what you have to say.” 

Robert thought fast. Then bowing his head, 
he said, “I thank, thee, Lord, because thou 
preparest a table before me, in the presence of 
mine enemies.” 


—Heustin E. Williams, 
Redford High School, Detroit, Mich. 


EMPLOYER (to office boy applicant): And 
why did you leave your former position? 
Boy: I left by mutual consent. 
EMPLOYER: How was that? 
Boy: The boss told me to leave. I left. 
—Simon Ziperstein, 
Seward High School, New York City. 








Conquest of the Ford 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


2. Beauty has cash value today. Few 
denied that the old Ford was ugly. It 
aroused no aesthetic pleasure. The 
modern car manufacturers have con- 
stantly refined the appearance of their 
product, purchasing at high prices the 
art of coach designers, decorators, and 
finishers. The public is becoming sen- 
sitive to higher values. Ford recognized 
this progress. It is said that Edsel Ford 
is primarily responsible for the exterior 
design of Model A. At any rate, they 
have packed into it all the grace that 
formerly distinguished their expensive 
Lincoln. Industry is learning that en- 
durance and utility alone are not 
enough. 

3. A world on wheels. The change in 
social habits produced in 30 years by 
the motor car has often been heralded. 
It is solely responsible for the good 
roads movement during that time. 
Farmers, clerks, and mechanics all 
could buy Fords, until now there are 
22,000,000 cars owned in the United 
States alone. The rest of the world is 
only beginning to be motorized. But the 
new Ford will undoubtedly go into fam- 


ilies and localities that never before 
considered a car possible. The “satura- 
tion point” is not yet reached. And the 
final effects.on roads, transportation, 
amusements, health, schools and culture, 
is still incalculable, though we glimpse 
its magnitude. 

4. The “Fordization” of industry. 
The name of Henry Ford is better 
known in Soviet Russia, China, Africa, 
than that of any other American. Why? 
He stands to them for machine pro- 
duction at its peak of practical efficien- 
cy, combined with sympathetic consid- 
eration for the needs of the common 
man. The distinctive principles of the 
Ford system—the specialization of men 
and machines for one task only; the 
complete standardization of inter- 
changeable parts; the progressive as- 
sembly of the finished product on mov- 
ing conveyors; the sale of millions of 
low-cost units at a very small margin 
of profit; and—most essential of all, 
the ownership of raw materials and the 
manufacture, in one organization, of 
steel, coal, glass, wood, chemicals, rub- 
ber, everything that goes into the car— 
these are seized upon with avidity as 
the gospel of the new Utopia, and un- 
doubtedly will set the pace for the 
whole world’s industry. 




















JOSEPH SLEPIAN 


ENGINEER! 
Arrest That Bolt 


When Joseph Slepian entered the Re- 
search Department of Westinghouse, 
there were two different types of light- 
ning arresters. One, called the multi- 
gap, was used chiefly on poles of dis- 
tribution circuits. When lightning struck, 
it frequently caused transformer trou- 
bles and damaged equipment. For high 
voltage applications there was the cum- 
bersome electrolytic arrester. Its per- 
formance was good enough. But it re- 
quired constant attention; was costly of 
upkeep ; and could not be used on poles. 


When Slepian perfected the Autovalve 
Arrester, the demand was so great that 
orders could not be filled. It was en- 
tirely new. One type of apparatus solved 
the whole problem—no more costly care. 
It stands up indefinitely, whether used 
on: poles: or on the ground—sufficient 
reason for yearly sales exceeding $2,- 
000,000. 


Such results may depend as much on a 
phase of an engineer’s past training as 
on his immediate research. Take the ra- 
dio horn which gives the natural tone 
to Radiola sets. It was Slepian’s mas- 
tery of mathematics, in which he spe- 
cialized at Harvard, which contributed 
toward that big advance in the early 
days of loud-speaker popularity. 


The man with “hidden reserves” is con- 
stantly finding them called upon to 
“climb peaks and cross mountains” in 
institutions like Westinghouse. 


Where do young college graduates get 
when they enter a large industrial 
organization, is a question that is fre- 
quently asked. This and other adver- 
tisements relate the progress made by 
college men who came with Westing- 
house during the last ter years. 


Westingho 
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“ Hussy: Of course, dear, it’s only a vague 
idea of mine, but do you think it’s possible 
there was such a thing as a typographical er- 
ror in your recipe for this pie? 
—Harold Cullen, 
Wilkinsburg (Pa.) High School. 





The 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. Beebe’s Marine Expeditions. In William Beebe 
we have the unusual combination of scientist and 
literary artist. Organize your talk upon this theme. 
Tell the class about the trip of the Arcturus to the 
Sargasso Sea, mentioning some of the incidents of 
the voyage and new species found. The Readers 
Guide will help you find this material. Direct your 
talk toward the marine pictures of Mrs. Tee-Van 
described in this article. The National Geographic 
for 1925 has some of the Beebe pictures repro- 
duced in color. 


II. The Versatility of Eden Phillpotts. Arrange 
your talk in the order of climax as the article 
has done. Begin by telling why we like stories of 
horror and mystery; tell about the two types, giv- 
ing examples of each; name a number of success- 
ful mystery story writers, giving special attention 
to the work of Eden Phillpotts. If any one has 
read one of Mr. Phillpott’s mystery stories, let him 
tell the plot in such a way as to show how the 
author built up the story to produce the mystery 
and then make the solution probable. 


III. The Red Dragon. The author produces a 
certain unusualness and romantic effect in the first 
sentence. Notice that the hero before he is named 
is characterized by three clean-cut adjectives. Does 
the name of the church give an ancient or mod- 
ern setting? What further element of romance 
does this name give to the atmosphere created by 
the contrast between the gigantic soldier and the 
riotous scene? The ental sentence builds in a 
mob of people, adds a second detail of physical ap- 
pearance to the hero, and gives him a sword. 
Summarize what Mr. Phillpotts has accomplished 
in two sentences. 


The second paragraph gives the season and the 
place. How does the author relate what you know 
about the fine laces made at Brussels with the 
time and place of the story and seem to make it 
a truer because you know something of the 
city 


The, third paragraph works for a still more par- 
ticular effect. What details of time and place are 
connected by the heat? 


Paragraph four tells that all this occurred a 
century and more ago. It is not until the fifth 
paragraph that we get the names of the char- 
acters. This story is taking a long, slow start. As 
it progresses, note carefully where the incitement 
occurs, where the climax and denouement, and 
make a graph showing the plan of action. Who 
are the forces which oppose each other as de- 
scribed in paragraph five? Madame de Parma is 
described in two details. What are they? How 
many times have you been told that the gigantic 
soldier is polishing his sword? Why this repeti- 
tion? Four details are used to depict the giant of 
the opposing forces. Is he a type or an individual? 
How are other types created for this picture? This 
scene is like a backdrop for the entrance of a 
main character. Notice the entrance of Count 
Mena de Velasco. Who was Machiavelli? From the 
standpoint of story interest why does Phillpotts 
make the Count talk to Manrique about other ex- 
ploits before he introduces his errand? Even the 
King doesn’t know Manrique’s secret hiding place. 
What device for credibility? Do you trust the 
Count? Where do you first begin to suspect him? 
Is the atmosphere such as produces universal sus- 

icion? How was this done? Where do you first 
earn that Manrique is not a native of Brussels? 
Does this make him more a soldier of fortune or 
less? Does his nationality strengthen the plot? In 
what way? 

Notice the details of description of the lonely 
road. What does the lack of echo suggest to you? 
Now list the details of the plot so far and state 
the inciting incident. . 

IV. Gentlemen of the Road. What famous quo- 
tation of Shakespeare’s has Mr. Ryan reversed in 
his first statement? This article might furnish ma- 
terial for a symposium on rogues. If you haven’t 
read John Gay’s Beggar’s Opera you have a pleas- 
ant surprise. Read the play and tell the class the 
story and something of the musical hits that have 
made this opera the most popular English opera 
ever written. Perhaps some one has seen Doug- 
las Fairbanks’ picturization of Robin Hood. What 
incidents did he use and how did he connect them? 
If you have not seen this motion picture tell the 
class where Sherwood Forest is, why Robin Hood 
wore Lincoln green, what political and racial dif- 
ficulties made outlawry natural. Then tell the best 
incident you can recall. You probably have not 
read Jonathan Wild. Fielding was interested in 
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rogue stories or “coney catching” tales, as these 
early stories of pickpockets were called. Most of 
the English ones are of Spanish or Italian origin, 
but George Peele has some that attracted Fielding. 
With our background of Indians we have had 
more heroes of the hardy trapper and hunter type. 
Name all these you can think of. 


V. My Favorite Character: Don Quixote. What 
is the Spanish pronunciation? What is the Eng- 
lish? This pot | is One of the world’s greatest 
satires. Mr. Del Toro tells you what two great 
forces are fighting against each other in the _ 
otic knight and the materialistic servant. Name 
them. Read a scene or two to the class to show 
how funny this story is even if you don’t know 
what all the satire means. This is a story you 
should be sure to read. 


VI. Poetry Corner: Virgil. There is no way of 
telling the boys and girls who didn’t elect the 
Latin course just what they missed in cutting 
themselves off from the grand, sweeping music of 
Virgil. Find a translation and look through it un- 
til you find the description of the burning of Troy. 
That fire ought to start you reading the adventures 
of Aeneas from the time he carried his father out 
of the city on his back, until his final landing in 
Rome. 

VII. Gregor Johann Mendel. Tell the class about 
this great scientist and if you have had biology 
you can explain a little further what Mendel’s law 
means. 

VIII. Give a 3-minute talk on the meaning of 
Dr. Glenn Frank’s editorial. Who is Mrs. Poyser, 
and what do you know about her? 

IX. Forgotten Anniversaries of January. 

A. Lewis Carroll. Which incident do you re- 
member best from Alice in Wonderland? Perhaps 
oe remember the song “Soup of the evening, 

eautiful soup.” Make this book fun to classmates 
who have not read it. = 
_ B. Daniel Webster. If you have an hour or two 
in which to read, find Henry Cabot Lodge’s book. 
It is interesting to see how one statesman judges 
the actions of another. 

C. In telling about. James Watt it would help 
some folk if you explained what the electrical unit 
called the watt means and what it measures. 

D. If you have a Victrola play Comin’ Thru 
the Rye and Annie Laurie for the author of Auld 
Lang Syne on his birthday. 

E. Franz Schubert. Everybody has either heard 
“Blossom Time” or at least knows the popular 
waltz taken from the Unfinished Symphony. If 
you still have the Victrola in the room play this 
waltz and tell something of the love story woven 
around the poet-musician which-forms the plot of 
the musical comedy. 


For Social Science Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


_In the next issue we shall present a list of re- 
view questions on the leading social science ar- 
ticles and news items published in The Scholastic 
this semester. Look up the past issues and get 
ready. 

I. Surveying Your Community: Public Health 

This article is so well presented that a lesson 
plan can do very little, if anything, to make it 
any clearer or more effective. The following “true” 
and “false” statements are in no sense a substi- 
tute for a thorough study of the article, but after 
you have studied it you may enjoy testing your- 
self by means of these statements. By counting 
each statement as 10 per cent you can easily grade 
yourself. 

( ) 1. Cleveland did not profit any by her com- 
munity “diagnosis.” 

( ) 2. The early settlers gave Cleveland a dis- 
tinctive character. 

( ) 3. The racial composition of Cleveland has 
been greatly changed during recent years by 
European immigration. 

_ () 4, The city of Cleveland is less congested 
in population than either Detroit or Chicago. 

( ) 5. Health conditions in Cleveland are some- 
what affected by the geological formation. 

) 6. Cleveland has practically done away with 
the smoke nuisance. ; 

( ) 7. The Survey recommended a City Health 
Commission in place of a single health commis- 
sioner as some cities have. 

) 8. Results since 1920 indicate that the Sur- 
vey was a waste of money. 

) 9. The New Medical. Center is, in part, the 
result of the Survey. 

(_) 10. Public Health officials of the city whose 
work was criticized by the Survey have, never- 


theless, cooperated to bring about better condi. 
tions. 

In applying the “Survey Outline” to your own 
community, note how many of the questions call 
for map study. Draw an outline map of your own 
community, indicating ward boundaries. Have the 
map duplicated by mimeograph. Then assign one 
student to each of the different sets of data called 
for in the outline to fill in the maps. 

II. Deaths of the Month. Name the person to 
whom each of the following facts applies: (a) A 
great leader in the Catholic Church. (b) Former 
Governor of Missouri. (c) Originator of a well- 
known method of writing. (d) ading soil scien- 
tist. (e) Pioneer in radio development. (f) First 
president of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. (g) An American woman who 
was a leader in the Communist movement in 
China. (h) First impressario to present grand 
opera in English. 

Ill. Parliaments and Prayerbooks. 1. What is 
the substance of the controversy in England about 
the revision of the prayerbook? What church is 
involved? What part does the Commons have in 
such revision? 


2. Can such a question ever arise in the Con- 
gress of the United States? If so, under what 
circumstances? If not, why not? 

IV. The Fortnight Abroad. 


1. League Council Pacifies Poles and Lithuan- 
tans. Study carefully the map accompanying the 
news item on the settlement of the Polish-Lith- 
uanian dispute. To an observer at a distance the 
controversy concerning Vilna looks like a minor 
one. But if you were a citizen of either Poland 
or Lithuania every ounce of your patriotism would 
be aroused. What would be your position as a 
citizen of Poland? Of Lithuania? State in a few 
words the claims of each country. Name the lead- 
ers on each side and “the mediator.” How do you 
explain the power of the League in this instance? 
In what sense was it a real victory for the 
League? 

Chinese Confusion Clears. On a sketch map of 
China, show by diagram the present position and 
status of the several warring factions. 

Russians Propose Real Disarmament. Enumer- 
ate the chief points of the Russian proposal for 
complete disarmament. What objections have been 
raised to it? What action was taken concerning 
it? Do you think the United States would accept 
the proposal if the League of Nations should adopt 
it upon recommendation of the Disarmament Com- 
mission ? 

V. Pan-America Confers at Havana. 

1. Define the following terms: Pan-America, 
Colossus of the North, toreador, and torso as 
used here. 


2. When and where is the Sixth Conference to 
be held? 


3. Give in outline the history of the Pan- 
American movement. Supplement the material of 
the article by referring to some good encyclopedia. 

4. Present, first, the viewpiont of the United 
States in trade relations between the United States 
and Latin-America. Secondly, the viewpoint of 
the Latin-American states. 

5. Name four subjects that are on the agenda 
for the coming conference. 

6. What political projects are likely to come up? 
Why are they not included in the preliminary 
plans? 


7. What relation does Colonel Lindbergh’s flight 
to Mexico have to the Conference? 


8. Name the most notable men who will repre- 
sent the United States. 

VI. The Conquest of the Ford. Students of 
economics or, more specifically, students of sales- 
manship, will see in the “debut” of the new Fo 
a master stroke of advertising and selling psy- 
chology. Analyze the elements in the whole situ- 
ation that brought about such an unprecedented 
public interest in the new car which reached its 
— on the day of its first appearance, Decem- 
er 2. 

Discuss fully the four reasons given for the 
significance of the new Ford. Can you think of 
others? 


VII. Congress. A. Make an outline of the Pres- 
ident’s Message, listing all the main topics dis- 
cussed. You will find it published in full in the 
New York Times for December 7. Keep this out 
line through the semester and check how many 
of these subjects are taken up in Congress and what 
action is taken on them this session. B. Argue 
cea and con on the question: Resolved, that the 
arring of Vare and Smith is a bad Constitutional 
precedent. 
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This echo from a civilization of thousands of years ago 
proves that the method of human appraisal is not new. 


Even the wisdom of the erudite Confucius could not 
penetrate the veil of the future, hence he could 
foresee none of the heroic deeds that have sent 
the names of certain individuals down through 
the ages. 


Consider. Is not self-effacement an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the successful man or woman? 


This is one reason why life insurance is one of the 
greatest of all possessions. It means, if it is not 
of the Endowment type, that he who acquires 
it is forgetting himself that others may be pro- 
tected. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

















